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CHRONICLE 


The War.—There have been no developments of im- 
portance in the western theater of the war. In Flanders 
the offensive has passed over to the side of the Allies, 
while the Germans seem to be con- 
tent to rest on the defensive and 
to consolidate their recent advance 
to the north of Ypres. The French claim that the Ger- 
mans have been forced back beyond the eastern bank of 
the Yser. This statement is probably true except that 
the possession of Lizerne has not yet been definitely 
settled. East and south of Ypres the Germans and 
British are at a deadlock. In the Champagne district 
and at Le Mesnil, there have been slight gains by 
the Germans, which, however, have been offset by French 
gains on the Les Eparges front in the Woevre, and by 
the recapture of Hartmannsweiler Kopf in Alsace. 

In Poland there has been comparative quiet, no con- 
siderable advantage being recorded by either side. The 
Germans, however, seem to be more active than of late. 

A German invasion of the Russian 
Operations in the East Baltic provinces is reported to have 
started from the vicinity of Polangen 
and to have made some progress in the direction of 
Mitau. West of Warsaw, on the Rawka, and further 
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south on the Pilica, the Germans after five weeks of in- 


activity have resumed the offensive. In neither case, 
however, is the movement ona large scale. In the Car- 
pathians the thaw has flooded the country and put a stop 
to the furious fighting for the passes. Western Galicia 
has been the scene of recent Russian reverses. German 
official dispatches state that the Russian lines have been 
pierced and crushed along the entire western Galician 
front from the Carpathians to the Vistula. In East 
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Galicia the Russians report a victory near Stry, but it 
it is not of such a character as to affect the situation. 
During the week the interest of the world has shifted 
from Flanders to the Dardanelles, where the Allies have 
been attacking with great energy both by sea and especi- 
ally by land. In the report of the 
British Admiralty, it is stated that 
the Allies have landed on both sides 
of the Strait, and are converging on the forts at the 
Narrows from many points. Under cover of the fire of 
the Allies’ warships, a landing was affected at six different 
points, in spite of the most determined resistance offered 
by the Turks. On the Asiatic side the French succeeded 
in getting on shore near the entrance to the Dardanelles 
at Kum Kaleh and, according to unofficial dispatches, 
have advanced as far as Hessarlik. The Turks admit 
that the French effected a landing, and that very sanguin- 
ary fighting followed, but they claim that at present the 
Asiatic side has been entirely cleared of the troops of 
the Allies. On the European side, the British disem- 
barked troops at the extreme southern point of the 
Gallipoli peninsula. So far the two reports are in agree- 
ment. The British claim that they have driven back the 
Turks as far as Krithia, and that they are in possession 
of about five miles of the tip of the peninsula from one 
coast to the other. The Turks deny this advance. 
Further north on the A®gean side of the peninsula the 
Australian and New Zealand divisions landed at a point 
north of Gaba Tebeh and advanced on Sari Bair. The 
presence of this force and the desperate character of 
their resistance to the Turks is admitted officially at 
Constantinople. Still further north, troops are engaged 
with the Turks. Their operations have not been an- 
nounced by the Allies, but it is stated by the German 
official dispatches that uninterrupted fighting for two 
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days has been in progress in the vicinity of the town 
of Gallipoli. Unofficial reports from Athens state that 
Gallipoli is already in the hands of the Allies. Still 
further to the north, but far to the west of the peninsula, 
the British have disembarked troops on the mainland at 
Enos. They are said to have fought their way to the 
east, a distance of some twenty miles. This advance, 
should it be eventually successful, would bring them to 
the north of the fortifications at Bulair. The Turks 
declare that they have everywhere been successful in 
driving back the Allied land forces, and are now bringing 
up fresh troops to the coast of the Sea of Marmora. 
They also claim to have sunk a British destroyer, to have 
damaged three British battleships, and to have set a 
French cruiser on fire. 

Refugees from many places in Armenia have given 
circumstantial accounts of many massacres of Armenian 
Christians by the Turks. The conflict between the Kurds 
and Armenians is still in progress. 
The French armored cruiser Leon 
Gambetta was sunk by an Austrian 
submarine. Dunkirk has been subjected to a bombard- 
ment of indirect fire by German guns at a range of 
twenty-two miles, and Metz by the French guns at a 
An American steamship, Gullflight, 
Three lives were 


Other Items 


range of ten miles. 
has been torpedoed by a submarine. 
lost. The situation is regarded as serious. 


Austria-Hungary.—The new economic alliance pro- 
posed for the three Central Powers, Germany, Austria 
and Hungary, in order to strengthen their union and 


he likewise understands best what an important rdéle re- 
ligion must play in public life.” He therefore concludes 
that a most intimate alliance with Germany “can bring 
with it only advantages for the Hungarian and Austrian 
Catholics” and believes that the united Central Powers 
“will ward off many dangers from the world-Church.” 


France.—The situation of the Church in France is 
still very complicated. Catholics are setting an example 
of loyalty, heroism and sacrifice that is unsurpassed. 

They are yielding up for the country, 
Loyalty and Bigotry with joy and enthusiasm, all that is 

most precious. They have led all 
others in founding solid works of charity for the soldiers 
at the front, the wounded and the prisoners of war. 
They are uniting in prayer as never before within recent 
years, and the League of French Women has called upon 
all Catholic women of France to receive Holy Com- 
munion on May 16, the feast of Blessed Jeanne d’Arc. 
On the other hand, violations of religious liberty still 
continue on the part of Government authorities. A 
patriotic lecture on “The Pope and the War,” which ex- 


_ plains and praises the attitude of the Holy Father, and 


which had been given at Bordeaux and elsewhere, with 
the authorization of the military Government and the 


_ prefecture, was forbidden at Valence by the military 


render it more intimate than before, | 


Religion and pm 


Riciadet atliede has already been referred to 


America. The religious aspect of 
such a relationship is evidently of supreme importance. 
It far outweighs any mere economic advantages that 
might be gained by the breaking down of tariff barriers 
between the three nations. At the request of a prominent 
Hungarian editor a declaration has therefore been made 
upon this subject by no less an authority than the Cardinal 
Prince Primate of Gran. His views are all in favor of the 
alliance. Men will not look to him, he says, “as Primate 
of the Hungarian Catholic Church,” for a discussion of 
the political, economic and cultural interests involved in 
this question, but will desire to learn “the specifically 
ecclesiastical points of view which recommend the alli- 
ance with Germany and which at the same time must 
give it still greater intrinsic stability.” Considering the 
freedom enjoyed by the Church in Germany, as well as 
in the Dual Monarchy, he expresses his conviction that 
the Catholic Church in Hungary as well as in Austria 
must be “greatly interested in making this alliance more 
strong, lasting and intimate.” He refers to “the extra- 
ordinary religiousness” of the German race as based 
upon deep feeling and profound thought. “The con- 
structive civic talent of the German,” he continues, “is 
perhaps the greatest in the world, and for this reason 





governor of Lyons at the instance of the Prefect, though 
the Bishop himself had invited the speaker, M. l’abbé 
Desgranges. - The Bishop then arranged to have the con- 
ference given in his cathedral, since even the law of 
Separation safeguarded this liberty. Again the Prefect 
interfered and 300 policemen were placed on picket 
duty. The Bishop yielded to force, strongly protesting 
against this infringement of “the sacred and inviolable 
right of the word of God.” Catholic papers call atten- 
tion to the disastrous effect which past acts of bigotry 
have had in making “Catholic opinion among the neutral 
nations for the most part unfavorable to France,” and 
the need of establishing a solid religious peace after the 
war. “Men see too plainly,” writes B. Labre, “the im- 
pious sect which persecutes religion, and not sufficiently 
the Christian nation which is devoting itself to the pres- 
ervation of the Faith even to self-sacrifice.” 


Germany.—For the first time in many years there 
was no waving of the red flag, no revolutionary oratory, 
no socialist celebration in Berlin, on May 1, the interna- 
tional socialist labor day. Wolfgang 
Heine, the most prominent party 
leader now in the city, said in ex- 


planation of this silence: 


A million and a half of Socialists are fighting in the trenches 
with three million other voters. Those who are not fighting are 
at work making war materials. All our leaders and speakers 
are fighting or working and there is none left to observe the 
day. Russia always dreamed of conquering the world. 
For a million German workers and their families this Russian 
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invasion has meant death. But Germany has to fight. We | 
Socialists hope that this will be the last war. We wish that this | 


savage business of killing everybody were ended. Everybody in 
Germany desires peace when it can be secured with honor. 
Socialists, for the time at least, have become patriotic 
citizens. | 
An interview with the American Ambassador, James 
W. Gerard, in regard to the treatment of English pris- 
oners by the Germans was recently printed in the Ber- 
liner Lokal-Anzeiger. After men- 


Treatment a Neve , 
tioning the various grievances he 


of Prisoners 
thus concludes: 


I can only say that the lot of prisoners of war is not enviable, 
but that, in accordance with existing circumstances, it is entirely 
tolerable. The German officials will give consideration to all 
representations we make to them. In regard to the food dealt 
out to the prisoners a new decree has been communicated to me 
from the war office in which their menu is increased by additional 
items and made far more varied than formerly. 

The prisoners, according to the reported interview, re- 
ceived whatever is necessary and are given the same food 
as the troops in the barracks. ‘ 


Great Britain——The press is still somewhat agitated 
over the censorship. Not long since Lord Bryce invited 
the Government to present to Parliament “a list of the 
persons employed in the censorship 
of news, other than naval and mili- 
tary intelligence, and in the censor- 
ship of private correspondence between this country and 
foreign countries.” To this he added the request that 
Parliament be furnished “with copies of the instructions 
given to the censors to guide them in the discharge of 
their duties.” Lord Crewe, speaking for the Govern- 
ment, declined to publish the names requested, but under 
pressure promised to consult further “those who are 
more especially affected.” The Times presses for infor- 
mation on the ground that the work of the censors is un- 
satisfactory.. The specific complaints are that a late 
official French report was mutilated: a series of facts 
quoted from Sir John French’s dispatch about Neuve 
Chapelle was forbidden publication: “reproduction of 
Italian newspapers, dealing with events in the Darda- 
nelles, and easily accessible to the Germans, was stopped.” 
Added to these are some minor complaints which evi- 
dently exasperated the “Thunderer” whiclf sums up its 
editorial in this way: 

The whole working of the censorship is full of such mud- 
dled inequalities. We hear many complaints, too, about the 
methods adopted in dealing with private correspondence. 
Letters plainly addressed by eminent and patriotic men to 
each other seem to be opened for no other reason than that 
of curiosity, while the correspondence of obscurer persons 


passes unmolested. The public have at least the right to 
know the names of those entrusted with this enormous 


Censorship 


power. 


The agitation over the large increase in illegitimacy has 
called forth various opinions, some shocking, some highly 
sensible. A correspondent in the Times puts the discus- 


ew 


sion on rather a lofty plane by de- 


War Babies nouncing the glorification of human 
frailty as though it were praise- 
worthy. He points out that the “abnormal situation” 


has disclosed the weakness of parental control, the de- 
cline of faith, the lowering of ideals and the partial fail- 
ures of the ‘“Churches.”” He insists in the sanest manner 
that means of alleviation should be studied with the ut- 
most care declaring: “We have already gone a long way 
in the direction of undermining the special recognition of 
the marriage tie, on which the whole structure of the 
State largely and in reality depends.” He adds: 

Much misconception prevails regarding the normal preva- 
lence of illegitimacy in this country. It is not specially the 
product either of poverty or of city life. It is far more 
common in rural districts than in urban areas. In cities it is 
by no means the poorest parishes which produce the most 
illegitimate children. The urban artisan class as a whole is 
far more rigid in observing the sanctities and prescriptions 
of marriage than any other class of the community. Only in 
a great period of national upheaval, such as the present, have 
ordinary conditions been upset. 


A great deal that the Times correspondent says 1s in 
striking and consoling contrast to the twaddle of many of 
our advanced women who are more pagan that Christian. 


Ireland.—The trial in Dublin of John Hegarty, a post- 
office clerk who was dismissed as an Irish Volunteer of 
anti-recruiting sympathies, gave the activities of what 
is called the seditious element a wide 
advertisement. Mr. Hegarty was 
charged by the Crown with spread- 
ing and writing seditious literature and was defended by 
Mr. T. M. Healy, M.P. His acquittal on one charge and 
the disagreement of the jury on another proved an 
obstacle to the Government’s further procedure in such 
Reterring to 


General Items 


cases which had recently been numerous. 
the Carsonite statement that when the Ulster Voluntecrs 
returned from the war they would put an end to tiome 
Rule, Mr. Dillon said that in order to come from the 
war they must first go to the war, This was met by the 
announcement that 16,000 of the Carsonites are going 
to the front. They have not yet gone. Messrs. O'Con- 
nor and Devlin presented an address of sympathy to the 
French Government, and M,. Viviani, the Premier, who 
had taken down the lights from the heavens, replied sym- 
pathetically in the name of liberty. Mr. Lloyd George's 
projected legislation against the liquor traffic has been op- 
posed and supported by different classes in Ireland. 


Mexico.—This week's chronicle contains a letter just 
received from Mrs. McManus, describing the murder 
of her husband, an article written by a Mexican for 
a Mexican paper on the famine now 
rife, and portions of letters from one 
of AMERICA’S correspondents. 


The McManus 
Murder 


This is my first opportunity of getting mail to you since 
the occurrence of March 11. I was staying in Tacubaya at 
the time with the children, as the place was hardly fit for 
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so many babies. At a little before nine, on the morning of 
the eleventh, John telephoned that the Zapatistas were at- 
tacking the place. Mr. Fufler rushed immediately to the 
Legacion, and I telephoned everyone who could give assist- 
But before anyone could get to him Azano telephoned 
I took a machine and rushed to the 
Prestley to 


ance 

that it 
house, hoping against hope—even telephoning 
go out. The Zapatistas got word that men were coming from 
the Legacion and fled before our arrival. John was on the 
roof and had been hit from behind. Some of the Zapatistas 
had either sneaked onto the roof or had climbed the trees. 
Evidently the bullet dum-dum, as the wound was 
frightful. They pulled Manuela’s wife to the foot of the 
ladder, insisting that she was John’s wife, and saying they 
wapited to kill The other servants 


finally sav ed_ her 


was all over. 


Was a 


her beside her husband 
Sut if IT had been there, there is no doubt 
as to the nature of my fate. They drove off the mules and 
horses, nine in number, which makes a total loss, in this and 
The house was 
could walk 


were bullet holes 


the November raid, of twenty-five animals 
room which one 
There 


were on 


wasn't a 
so thick. 


Brazilian 


there 
the debris was 
The 
they said they had no respect for these. 
flag, 
root and pulled it down 


indescribable: 
through, 


in every wall. seals the door, but 


They tired on our 


but of course didn't hit it, and finally climbed on the 


Telegrams and correspondence emanating from various 


places in Mexico make known that famine begins anew with 
more or less intensity in different towns of our unfortunate 
For the space of four years 
and the 


Republic. 


Famine and some months the country 


towns have been laid waste by a civil 
war which has paralyzed all commerce, industries, railroads, 
ete., destroyed all good and beautiful and artistic 
of the 


foreign lands of all who are unwilling to contribute of their 


mines, 


possessions country, and caused the emigration to 
substance for the purpose of bringing about the complete 
collapse of the natives and the ruin of the country—a war 


like a 


viper, has entwined itself around our compatriots, has taken 


which has brought all these calamities and which, 


forcible possession of the country, and in the end will bring 


the physical and moral exhaustion of the combatants, and- 


famine also, which already has prevailed for some time and 
to-day returns with its unfailing retinue of misery and horror. 
In many cities I myself have seen immense caravans of 
families going to establishments and departments of govern- 
I myself have 
I have 


ment, soliciting the daily necessities of life. 
seen mothers with little children begging for food. 
seen them begging because they had naught with which to 
buy. I myself have seen little children asking for a piece 
of bread to alleviate their hunger when there was none to 
give them. How many will have fallen by this cruel blow 
of destiny, suffering the bitter pangs of hunger! 
Many tentacled, insatiable, swift, 
Going abroad over the Republic, its one and only conqueror, 
leaving a trail of human skeletons behind! Four years of 
Four years of feeding the insatiable 


amine! triumphant! 


war without quarter! 
maw of death! Four years of living in constant danger from 
the bloody struggle in which thousands of compatriots have 
died, some offering their lives on the altar of an ideal, with 
the day of realization very far, and others pressed by ne- 
cessity, or driven on dizzily by the impetuous waves of 
Is it not enough! Has there not been given suf- 
ficient time for slaying citizens who at no distant date would 
for the reconstruction of the nation and the 
defense of its integrity? Have not enough of the great and 
the good been destroyed, and have not ¢nough towns been 
wiped out by fire and shell, that now we begin to think of 


revolution. 


he needed 


luilding instead of destroying? 
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The first of these subjoined letters gives a picture of 
the battle-field of Matamoras; the second, gives an esti- 
mate of the character of the “Chiefs.” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Villa forces have retired from in front of Matamoros 
and left behind the terrible aftermath of war. Imagine if 
you can, a plain many miles in extent covered with the 
bodies of men and horses which have 
been lying there for three weeks! Six 
hundred horses and about three hundred 
men were killed in the first skirmish on March 27, and 
scarcely a day during the three weeks that followed but 
added to the number. Owing to the fact that the field was 
exposed to fire from both armies it was impossible to bury 
or burn the dead as is their custom. Somewhere on that 
battle-field lie the bodies of a father, mother and three chil- 


Interesting Letters 


dren. They lived in a hut a few miles distant from Mata- 
moros. Nobody knows where they came from, mere helpless 
human atoms driven before the hurricane of war. During 


the siege their food gave out. It was a question of starvation 
or a journey across the plain lying between the two contend- 
ing armies. Imagination can scarcely conceive a situation 
more dramatic. They were well on their way toward the 
city wlten the armies opened fire and all went down together. 
Some of the refugees have returned to their homes but many 
remain on the American side, believing that it is only a ques- 
tion of time when the attack will be renewed. The important 
problem is how to provide employment, for, in the main, they 
are able and willing to work. During the past two months 
I have had at my disposal work for fifty men on an industrial 
enterprise. I had hundreds of applications from men in the 
army who were compelled to fight or starve or beg, and who 
were on the alert for any peaceful occupation at which they 
could earn enough for a bare subsistene. For several years 
wise and learned men have been laboring together to devise 
a plan for bringing peace to Mexico. The trouble is they 
have addressed all of their efforts toward the men who are 
promoting the war, not to the fighters. If they will go to 
the men in the ranks with an offer of work at fifty cents a 
day they can do it. And the money which is being spent in 
convening peace conferences and sending special personal 
representatives almost would pay it! By this I do not mean 
to say that the Mexican soldier has no convictions, or is 
willing to sell them so cheaply, only that most of them are 
convinced the present struggle will bring them no good, 
and are ready to quit on any terms short of starvation. Con- 
certed action im opening recruiting offices for laborers 
throughout the Republic would cause the revolutionary army 
to melt away and literally the swords would be turned into 
ploughshares. During my entire association with the 
active participants in this revolutionary movement, two 
things have impressed me, one is the sincerity of the men 
who are doing the actual fighting, and the other is the in- 
sincerity and trickery of the men who are keeping it up, 
following the army from a safe distance on the American 
side. While men of the type of General Rodriguez and his 
followers are living like dogs and dying like dogs, dapper, 
well-dressed men, calling themselves by one Official title and 
another, occupy the best rooms in the best hotels, cultivate 
the acquaintance of useful Americans at wine suppers, and in 
various ways prepare to take over the revenue-producing 
offices when the city is taken. One is often reminded of the 
experiences recounted by Mexico’s satirical poet, Antonio 
Plaza, who, “returned from his military triumphs walking on 
flowers with a wooden leg, and covered with wreaths of 
glory, to starve unless he turned into a donkey and ate 
laurel.” E. C. HENpRIx. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


The Real Thing 


geen the title ““England’s Experiences with the 

Real Thing” in the April number of the Yale Re- 
view, Professor L. P. Jacks of Oxford, writing of the 
rude awakening of the English people under the awful 
shock of war, says: 

I have not the slightest doubt that our present contact with the 
Real Thing will involve many modifications in those “views of 
life” which have hitherto been current among us. 
Bernard Shaw,” said a friend the other day, “but now—well, he 
makes me sick.” It would not surprise me if henceforth we at- 
tached less importance to “views of life” in general, no matter 
who their author may be. Life at the present moment is too 
big and terrible a thing to be merely “viewed.” I am not pre- 
pared to predict what the changes of our thought will be; but I 
do predict that changes will take place. So much that seemed 
wisdom to us before seems nonsensé to us now. Some of us, it 
is true, are fighting manfully against the unpleasant necessity of 
having to eat our former words. But sooner or later, we shall 
have to eat them. 


The bubbles of fads and fancies fade away at the first 
breath. of grim reality and silly poseurs shrivel before the 
blast. “A year ago,” says Professor Jacks, “we were all 
writing books and articles about the ‘religion of the fu- 
ture.’ And lo! the roar of the trenches dissipates the 
“religion of the future” into the thin nonsense it always 
was, and the academic dilettanteism which had dogmatiz-* 
ed God into a myth, dissolves into the airy nothings from 
which it drew its form and fashion. “What if after all,” 
queries Professor Jacks, “there is something in the world 
which has gone altogether wrong? What if some trace of 
original sin yet remains? What if the devil and his 
works are more than a myth? Every day there is some- 
thing in the newspapers which suggests these questions: 
and there are heart-breaks to press them home.” The 
thunder of battle along the Aisne, slaughter, rapine, pesti- 
lence, famine, death stalking about the land and lurking 
under the sea, the agonizing nations in the grip of con- 
flict from the Dardanelles to the North Sea are no un- 
certain answer to Professor Jack’s queries. 

An English poet once sang: 


God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 


The modern world has been trying to pluck God from 
His Heaven—witness Viviani’s blasphemous words in the 
French Chambers some years ago—and now it is finding | 
all is wrong with the world. It has taken some awful 
reality to teach the lesson. The great nations pitted in 
a death struggle against one another are finding indeed | 
that some trace of original sin still remains. 

The dream of Internationalism founded on the hollow 
boast of man’s brotherhood without the fatherhood of 
God has withered like flax in the fire. The army of isms, 
which flouted creed and dogma and prated of the divinity 
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education. 
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of man, are now only wandering ghosts upon the wind. 
Heaven without God has proved to be but sounding 
brass, and the nations on their knees are not supplicating 
the divinities spun out of the vanities of human specula- 
tion. The moral of the great war is obvious enough. It 
is the old story, the people were forgetting God. Man 
was becoming self-sufficient. | He was spinning philoso- 
phies and theories by the hour, extravagances, follies, ab- 
surdities, blasphemies, obscenities woven and rewoven 
into a fantastic skein to allure, dazzle and to corrupt. The 
storm breaks and the idols of the hour are shivered like 
brittle glass, 

Europe is learning the lesson that God is in His 
Heaven and that all is not right with the world. Sum- 
moned to judgment, man ig now on his knees in acknowl- 
edgement of his creatureship. “ 

And what about ourselves on this side of the Atlantic ? 
The dreadful bruit is constantly in our ears. Our news- 
papers teem daily with ensanguined narrations of the 
maelstrom of violence, with which a whole continent 
quakes. 
modern civilization, we whisper to ourselves. 
the obsession of some hideous nightmare from which we 


How impossible it all seems in the face of 
It must be 


will shortly wake. To-morrow’s and to-morrow’s and to- 
meorrow’s newspaper will chronicle fresh horrors and the 
end is not yet. We ourselves breathe freely and easily 
behind the three thousand miles of ocean which divides 
us from Europe's catastrophe. Our physical well-being 
is only lightly disturbed. We are even reaping some 
economic benefit from the old world’s disaster; but is all 
well with us—have we nothing to fear? 

When England was celebrating with pomp and acclaim 
the triumph of her imperialism, one of her poets whose 
vision went beyond the flare of her battalioned banners 
and the blare of her regimental trumpetings, struck a 
loftier note in his great “Recessional.” 

If, drunk with sight of power we loose 
Wild ‘tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, Lest we forget. 


England did forget, had even then forgotten. Trance, 
Are we remembering ? 


Only the other 


Germany, all Europe forgot. 
What wild tongues have we not loosed. 
day the President of Columbia University in an address 
before an educational convention at the University of 
Pennsylvania gave utterance to the following significant 
indictment : 

We feel thousands and millions of lives are made better by 
But what have we to prove it by? What has scholarship 
done to broaden the human sympathies? What has it done for 
the world? The history of the last six months shows we are 


falling short of our ideals. 

With all our schools, with all our theories and our philosophies, 
there is something lacking. We have lost the church and family. 
Schools can not stand up under the burden being thrust upon 
| them. 4 


Dr. Butler sees but he does not understand. The 
Church (within Dr. Butler’s purview) and the family 
have been lost, because the schools have failed, and the 
schools have failed because they have forgotten God. 

We have been and are educating the generations with- 
out God, and the generations thus educated become pa- 
rents who have never known God. What chance have 
their children to know God, if indeed such folk do not 
shirk parenthood. Out of such sapless material is built, 
not the family, but what the New York Sun recently 
stigmatized as the “High-ball Marriage.” Out of this 
corroded material is built not a Church but a lecture hall 
from whose rostrum is expounded the creed of sexual 
affinity and not the doctrines of Christianity. The open 
record of divorce and the hidden record of race suicide 
avitness to, the corruption of a people who have forgotten 
God. The schools can not stand up under the burden! 
Heaven spare the mark! they are the roots of the disease. 

\Vith all our theories and philosophies, ‘there is indeed 
something lacking. Socialism, Feminism, Cubism, Fu- 
turism, Pragmatism, Bergsonism and the hundred and 
one other isms, that shrill and fume, clash and rave in 
this witches’ caldron of confusions, are only evidence of 
an intellect which has abandoned the sure foundation of 
\Vhen men forget God, they forget 
themselves. serg- 
sonism repudiates human intelligence and apotheosizes 
the Vital Urge, a geyser-like spontaneity pushing for- 
ward somehow im vacuo and spraying off (i. e. creating) 
matter by the something. 
Thought is fatal to this spontaneous push because it 
Maeterlinck evokes the 


knowledge, God. 
Reason itself, has become anathema. 


reason of resistance of 
limits and congeals it into fixity. 
Unconscious and sentimentalizes over the human bubbles 
we are, floating irresponsibly on the surface of the Abyss. 
Pragmatism scorns the past, contemning human history, 
experience, tradition and reason at one fell swoop, and 
measures truth by the actuality of the moment; the 
poison in the pudding is proved in the eating thereof, 
though at the expense of the eater. Futurism smashes 
everything incontinently, past and present, and plunges 
headlong into chaos, So the wild dance of intellectual 
folly goes on through a thousand and one gyrations and 
contortions—“Our theories and philosophies” in which, 
Dr. Butler tells us, “there is something lacking.” 

For frantic boast and foolish word 

Thy mercy on thy people, Lord. 


Wild words we have indeed loosed, and wild deeds 
follow upon them, We are pleasure-mad, dance-mad. 
Consider the last symptom: it has become universal. It 
is natural for young people to dance, but when the old 
and decrepit tango like frenzied mznads night and day, 
we realize that nature herself has been violated. In 
theater and cabaret Venus Epistropheia goes unrebuked. 
The studied abandon of woman’s dress would put a 
naked savage to the blush. All this not in the hidden 
ways of vice fearful of the light, but in‘the broad open 
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courting the eyes of all the world. If these be the open 
things, what about the hidden, the abominations before 
which speech hushes its abashed tongue?’ Europe is 
having its dies ire, when will be ours and how? Will it 
be volcanic upheaval from within or the grim disaster of 
We have forgotten, but we are 
ConpbE B. PALLEN. 


invasion from without ? 
not forgot. 


Wine in the Holy Sacrifice 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The writer has long wished for authentic information on the 
following questions: Is ordinary wine (a beverage containing 
scveral per cent. of alcohol) absolutely necessary for the cele- 
bration of the Mass? Why could not unfermented grape juice 
be used? If for some good and sufficient reason wine could not 
be obtained, would the Holy Father, or the Church Universal, 
have the power to eliminate wine from the Holy Sacrifice and 
make use of some other liquid? Is there any conceivable con- 
dition in which Mass might be celebrated without wine? 

New Orleans. V. N. Daspit. 


O answer our correspondent, whose letter is only one 
of many similar inquiries occasioned by recent 
prohibition legislation, it will be necessary to divide his 
query into two parts, and it will be more convenient to 
discuss these parts in the reverse order to that in which 
he has proposed them. First, therefore, we shall inquire 
whether wine is necessary for the Mass, and secondly 
what the Church understands by wine? 

The answer to the first question is a categorical affirma- 
tive. There is no conceivable condition under which 
Mass might be celebrated without the use of wine. The 
reason is not far to seek. Without wine there can be no 
transubstantiation of wine into the Blood of Christ. 
Without the transubstantiation of wine into the Blood 
of Christ there can be no Mass, because the twofold 
consecration is essential to the sacrifice. The Mass is a 
sacrifice that of its very essence represents the Passion 
of Christ. It is the carrying out of Our Lord’s com- 
mand, “Do this in commemoration of me.” On the cross 
Christ shed His Blood; at the Last Supper, according to 
His own statement, His Blood was poured out. Clearly, 
therefore, in the Mass also the Blood of Christ must be 
shed. In no other way, however, is the Blood of Christ 
shed in the Mass, except in so far as by the words of 
consecration the Precious Blood is placed under a species 
different from that under which the Body of Christ is 
constituted; that is, under the species of wine. From 
this it follows that the consecration of both species is 
necessary for the essence of the sacrifice. Otherwise 
there would be no shedding of the Blood of Christ. In 
reality the Blood of Christ is not separated in the Mass 
from His Body, because Christ is present, whole and 
entire, under each species. There is, however, a mystical 
separation of the Blood when the species, which by the 
words of consecration contains the Blood of Christ, is 
placed apart from the species, which by the words of 
consecration contains the Body of Christ. If a priest, 
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therefore, either through malice or mistake, should con- 
secrate the bread and not the wine, the bread would in- 
deed be changed into the adorable Body of Christ, but 
there would not be Mass, for the simple reason that one 
of the essential elements of the Mass would be lacking. 


Our correspondent asks if wine might, by papal au- | 


thority, be eliminated from the Holy Sacrifice. The 
question has already been answered. Such an elimination 
would do away with the very essence of the Holy Sac- 
rifice. Perhaps, however, he means to inquire whether 
the Church would ever permit the single consecration of 
the bread, knowing at the same time such a consecration 
would not constitute a Mass. The answer to this ques- 
tion is perfectly clear. It is strictly forbidden by both 
ecclesiastical and divine law for any priest, under any cir- 
cumstances, to consecrate the species of bread without 
also consecrating the species of wine. To do so would 
be to commit a grave sacrilege. The Church has never 
given a dispensation to consecrate one species without 
consecrating the other; she will never give such a dis- 
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made as to deceive even the connoisseur and to defy de- 
tection by chemical analysis, but such also as are not 
purely artificial but are derived not from the grape, but 
from berries and fruits of various kinds. By the word 
wine she also excludes those beverages which come from 
the grape, but are not wine, vinegar, for example, which 
is a corruption of wine, and the liquid which has been 
made from grapes that have not yet ripened. 

What the Church requires for the licit celebration of the 


_ Mass is perfect wine, that is to say, pure juice pressed 


from the grape, and naturally and properly fermented. 
This fermentation, which is essential for the making of 
what the Church calls wine, takes place when the natural 
sugar of the grape turns to ethylic alcohol. A greater or 
less proportion of alcohol is therefore necessary in the 
wine that the Church declares to be licit for use in the 


_ Mass; and non-alcoholic wines, as they are termed, are 


pensation; and Suarez gives it as his opinion that not | 


even the Pope could validly give such a dispensation. 
The reason he assigns for his statement is, that by so 
doing the Pope would change the institution of Christ. 

That some liquid other than wine might be used for the 
Mass is simply unthinkable. Suarez scouts the very idea 
of such a thing. Christ’s command was, “Do this in com- 
memoration of me.” He not only commanded the sac- 
rifice, but prescribed the manner in which it was to be 
offered. If, therefore, it can not be offered in the man- 
ner He prescribed, it must be omitted altogether. Christ 


| pressed from the grape. 
_ though not perfect wine. 


not valid matter for consecration. It is true that in cases 
of necessity the Church does not insist that the process 
of fermentation shall have been completed, but permits the 
use of must, or of the pure juice that has recently been 
Must, however, is truly wine, 

But for ordinary cases the 
Church demands that the sacrificial wine shall be perfect, 


_that is properly and naturally fermented, and she pro- 


_ not be used in the Holy Sacrifice. 


took wine and changed it into His Blood, and He said, | 


“Do this.” The great High Priest gave His priests power 
to do what He had done. He gave them power to cele- 
brate Mass, as He had celebrated it. 
power to do anything else. Ceremonies and prayers may, 
indeed, be changed, but the essence of the Mass is fixed 
forever; to change or modify this, neither priests nor 
bishops, nor even the Pope, have any power whatever. 
Wine, and wine alone, can and must be used in the Holy 
Sacrifice. Such is Christ’s law, and the Church has in- 
sisted jealously on its observance. As early as the time 
of St. Augustine there had been heretics who wished to 
change what Christ had instituted, and to substitute other 
substances for wine. Thus, for instance, some wished 
to use cheese, others blood, others water, others milk, 
and still others grapes. Against them all the Church set 
her face, and strictly observed the command of her 
Founder. 

Nor has the Church been content to prescribe merely 
the use of wine, she has been more scrupulous in her 
interpretation of the words, “Do this.” 
by Christ at the Last Supper was wine of the grape, the 
Church insists that the only wine that may be used for 
the Mass shall be wine of the grape. She has excluded, 
therefore, not only all those concoctions which are not 
derived from the grape, although they are so cleverly 


hibits under pain of mortal sin, the use of any other. 
This makes it clear why unfermented grape-juice can 
It is not the perfect 
wine which the Church requires, The commercial grape- 
juice is probably not wine at all. Unless it were certain 
that it was pure unadulterated juice of the grape, it could 
not be used under any circumstances; and even if this 
fact were ascertained beyond all doubt, it would still be 


| illicit for use in the Mass, for the sole reason that it is 
They have no | 


unfermented. Many canons of the Church deal with the 
subject, and leave no doubt on the matter. Nor would 
any say at present that the difficulty about obtaining suit- 


_ able wine, which has been created by the passage of pro- 


hibition laws in certain States, falls within the exceptions 
allowed by ecclesiastical discipline for the use of unfer- 
mented wine. Until the Holy See has changed its legisla- 
tion on the matter, and any change is extremely unlikely, 
the use of unfermented grape-juice for the Holy Sacrifice 
would involve grave sin, Indeed it is inconceivable that 
it should occur to any Catholic to ask for such a change 


_ in what has been the uninterrupted practice of the Church 


The wine used | 





from the very beginning. That a Catholic, influenced by 
the fanaticism of a few ignorant legislators, should ad- 
vocate the prohibition of perfect wine in the Holy Sacri- 
fice is a deplorable scandal. J. Harpinc FIsuer, s.J. 


Lodge, Hyslop and Telepathy 


Wl Sir Oliver Lodge, some few months ago, 
declared that a new world, the realm of the dead, 
had been opened up, science eagerly requested and 
awaited his reason for believing so. What was her 
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astonisl ment to hear the eminent Englishman respond, 
‘The very word spells condemnation to the 
Science 


“Telepathy !” 
spiritistic hypothesis which he essays to uphold. 
is concernful for the apparent doddering of one of her 
prize thinkers. 

Telepathy is the explanation of spiritistic information 
which opponents of spiritism have generally preferred. 
For, if there is any such thing as mental communication 
between the living and the dead, a pari there is such 
communication between the living and the living. But 
if the latter is so, who can ever be certain that the former 
is not false? On the supposition that living minds can 
furnish mediums with all required news, the hypothesis 
of discarnate souls becomes useless. 

There are several explanations of the manner in which 
mediums get their knowledge of hidden things—such as 
fortuitous coincidence, face and muscle reading, “fishing,” 
employment of detectives, consultation of directories, 
etc. [Each one déstroys much spiritistic data. But a few 
instances remain which seem to require a spiritistic or a 
telepathic interpretation. It is ironical that Lodge should 
prefer the telepathic. 

Telepathy is intercommunion of thought, “independent 
direct Our own Hyslop 

“Its laws and conditions are not even known.” 


the channels of sense.” 


objects : 
Lodge declares that the Society of Psychical Research 


of 


has discovered it to be a fact, and he berates those 
orthodox scientists who deny it. If his contention is 
true, then the much criticized and opposed psychical so- 
ciety has indeed covered itself with glory. With so much 
progress already made, there can be little doubt that 
knowledge of its “laws and conditions” will follow in 
time. 
death blows. 
explained naturally, and consequently offers a natural 
explanation of spiritistic information, thus making the 
mocking refrain of Puck and Ariel, “\What fools these 
mortals be!” ring with a startling note of truth in the ears 
of all who believe that the wonders of spiritism are due 


For telepathy, as will be shown, can be 


to discarnate¢ souls. 

The simplest clarification of telepathy is, of course, 
To this explanation, Hyslop takes 
vehement objection. Af first blush, his querulousness 
Analogies are indeed too often the sins 


“thought-waves.”’ 


seems justified. 
of science. [Every one admits that the likening of telep- 
athy to telegraphy presents difficulties; appreciates that 
“thought-waves,” as viewed from a gross material stand- 
point, should be too delicate for effectual transmission ; 
agrees that communication implies interpretation, and 
confesses, too, that without a previously arranged code, 
all telephonic and telegraphic vibrations would be useless 
But “thought-waves” are still far from incurring 
a reductio ad absurdum,* Their comparison with teleg- 
raphy may not be so erroneous after all, That vibra- 
tions are only a hypothesis in physics is no reason why 
they should not be postulated in telepathy, but rather a 
They have done excellent ser- 


noises, 


reason why they should. 


Meanwhile the spiritistic hypothesis is receiving | 
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vice there; why not here? That we have not been able 
to prove vibratory consciousness proves nothing against 
vibratory telepathy—the latter deals with transmission, 
not production, of thought. Since the brain, however, is 
the seat of thought and consists of cells, there is no 
obvious reason why the activity of those cells could not 
cause a subtle wave and eject it into the outside world. 
It is plain, of course, that such a wave would incur speedy 
annihilation if air were the only means of transit. But 
ether—indicated by electricity, roentgen rays, radio 
energies, and so on—is a supersensible substance; from 
this follows its worth as a “thought-wave” medium. 

To explain how “thought-waves” can be more than 
mere meaningless vibrations, we might advance the theory 
that cerebral cells are respectively suited to every variety 
of idea. Sensation commands the occipital lobes of the 
brain ; thought, the lower frontal regions. In the thought 
section, each cell is capable of receiving and retaining (so 
to speak) a particular idea. May it not be that a 
“thought-wave” from the cell in which resides the power 
of thinking “man” for instance, can reach the corre- 
sponding cell in another brain, where the same power 
resides? May not the impact arouse the idea “man” in 
the second cell ? 

The question justly rises: Why does not every one in 
range of the wave receive its message? The answer 
would be: Every one’s senses are not sufficiently acute for 
receptivity, and perchance every one has not developed 
the cell or cells which the wave seeks. For example, 
if one were to think “Mahomet,” a child, no matter how 
sensitive, could never tell the thought; because no cell 
in the young mind has ever felt the influence of this idea. 
If even when the requisite conditions are present, the 
fails to deliver its message, it would 
Semi-suc- 


“thought-wave”’ 
then seem that it is not sufficiently intense. 
cesses may be due to partial presence of conditions. 

If this explanation offers many difficulties, it presents 
fewer than spiritism and dispels more. Hyslop scepti- 
cally asserts: ‘It would be very desirable to know some- 
thing about this 7. ¢., telepathy’s mode of acting, but I 
know nothing about it and I doubt if anybody else does.” 
Such being so, why does he confidently attribute the 
phenomenon to spirits? He seems to regard “unknown” 
as a synonym of “supernatural”; as if men’s puny minds 
had conquered one tithe of the natural mysteries about 
them! Such a sentiment as Hyslop’s—tinged with preju- 
dice and pessimism—never blazed the way to truth. The 
only means we have for plumbing the occult is theory. 
Hence we should theorize diligently, as the Columbia 
professor himself does; but so long as that which we seek 
is likely to be on earth, there is no good reason for bound- 
ing with Hyslop and Lodge off the globe. 

Nor may the naturalistic explanation of telepathy, 
which has just been .advanced, be censured as savory of 
materialism. We do not say with old Cabanis, “La 
pensée est une secretion du cerveaux.”’ We believe with 
Tyndall that the “chasm” between thought and cerebral 
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activity is “intellectually impassable.” But no one will 
deny that, when the mind is at work, motion takes place 
in the brain. This movement quite authorizes the as- 
sumption of “thought-waves.” And surely there is as 
much reason to believe as not to believe that the impinge- 


ment of a wave on a particular brain-cell may be a con- | 


dition on which a particular thought arises. Thought 
affects the nerval substance of the brain; may it not be 
that affectation of the nerval substance stimulates (we 
do not say generates) thought? 

To be sure, it is hard to understand how telepathy can 
possibly work through the immense distances which it 
must often cover, if we are to believe that it gives such 
mysterious information as forewarnings of death, and 
so forth. Science, however, has experimented on long- 
distance telepathy with much success. Nor let us 
forget how wireless telegraphy has annihilated space and 
the definiteness with which it delivers its message even 
at most astounding distances. 

Says Hyslop: “If telepathy acquires them (the facts), 
it certainly has an amazing power to select the right ones 
from the memories of sitters and other living persons at 
a distance.” But it may be retorted that mediums do not 
always give the right facts. The element of truth in 
their message is, more often than not, lost in a hodge- 
podge of incoherencies and falsities. Besides, a modicum 
of fact (and surely psychical researchers will concede that 
mediums can acquire that from the sitters), with a por- 
tion of accidentally correct guessing, and an abundance 
of clever handling, could constitute a message at whose 
uncanny accuracy even a much less spiritistically inclined 
person than Hyslop would shudder. 

To our complaint of the error that flecks, if not char- 
acterizes, almost every spiritistic message, Hyslop 
haughtily tells us there is no reason to suppose that 
spirits are omniscient. True. But there certainly is 
much reason to expect them, if they be at all, not to be 
imbeciles. Freed from the body, which, by its very 
nature, must hamper the soul, should not the latter in 
all reasonableness possess an intellect less clouded than 
before? 

Even the mistakes and confusions of spiritistic mes- 
sages are to Hyslop’s mind, a point in favor of spiritism. 
It is quite to be expected, he asserts, that the spirits’ 


memories of carnate doings should fade away, Separated | 


from the body, the soul forgets its past imprisoned exist- 


ence. Granted that he is right: then we can never expect | 


spirits to prove their identity sufficiently or satisfactorily. 


Since, therefore, they are not able to prove themselves | 


to be the souls of the dead, Sir Oliver Lodge is wasting 
energy and ink by trying to make them prove the doctrine 
of immortality. If there were no greater authority on 


this momentous topic of a future life than the English | 
knight and his galaxy of lesser lights, despair would be | 


the logical state of men’s minds. 


Fortunately there is an authority, incomparably greater. | 
The eyes of the civilized world turn, and have turned for | position of the Church in respect to it, is urgently 
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centuries, to Palestine, not to England, America, or any 
other country, for the consoling truth of eternity. 
EpwArp F. MurpHy, M.A. 


The Real Menace 


HE bill- recently introduced in the California legis- 
lature to appropriate $5,000 for the support of 
quadruplets, born to the wife of a citizen of Shasta 
County, is indicative of the drift of modern thought. 
To the student it serves the same purpose as statistics 
showing the increase in divorces, the growth of mili- 
tarism, more frequent festival days, paternalistic legis- 
lation looking toward the amelioration of the condition 
of the starving, and super-luxurious living. It certainly 
recalls pagan Rome and her vain attempts to save the 
State without supernatural aid of any kind. 

The decline of the Roman Empire had set in as early 
as the time of Cesar Augustus. The tendency not to 
marry, and when married to refrain from having chil- 
dren, was as much a problem then as now. The Romans, 
in order to rectify the evil and maintain their citizenship, 
legislated upon the subject by awarding prizes and inflict- 
ing penalties. The Emperor said, “My only view is the 
perpetuity of the republic. I have in mind the penalties 
of those who have disobeyed (1. ¢., the law to marry), 
and with respect to the rewards, they are such as I do 
not know whether virtue has ever received greater. For 
less will a thousand men expose life itself, and yet will 
not these engage you to take a wife and provide for 
children ?” 

The modern world, from its vantage point of approxi- 


*mately 2,000 years, can look back upon these words of 


the Emperor with more appreciation than his hearers 
probably had. History tells us that because these words 
were not heeded, the most perfect civilization, from a 
legal point of view at least, which ever graced this 
sphere, crumbled into dust. The idea behind the legis- 
lation was correct. The methods adopted to secure re- 
sults were wrong. Pardonably wrong for the Romans 
who had not yet known Christ and His Church; ignor- 
antly, sinfully wrong for Americans who should know 
better. 

The truth is that this question of marriage, and its 
attendant duties and obligations, is one that the State as 
such, alone and unaided by the Church, can not ade- 
quately handle, not even to the extent of protecting itself. 
Yet we have the spectacle of States often ignoring the 
Church and in many instances actually hostile to her. 
Not pessimistically, but just as sensible men, willing to 


_ look history squarely in the face, can Americans feel any 


too sure as to the lasting qualities of their own republic, 
when methods once tried with failure are being resorted 
to again, and when the evils sought to be eliminated are 
unmistakably present and immanent? 

A true conception of the State, its functions, and the 
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needed. Antagonistic bigotry on the part of statesmen 
must be replaced by constructive, legal, philosophical 
thinking. This can not be secured through the columns 
of a Catholic daily newspaper, even if one were forth- 
coming. It grows in a deeper, richer soil. Our schools 
and universities must be looked to, virile pens of stalwart 
writers must be enlisted, Catholic philosophy must be 
studied, understood and promulgated. 

If personalities are pardonable, there is a dearth of 
laymen with the thorough training acquired for strong 
leadership, and sadder still is the recognized fact—and it 
might just as well be recognized—that our priests are 
not the leaders they should be. The real “menace’’ is 
not published in Missouri, it is spread broadcast through- 
out the country by our own ignorance. There is a store- 
house of truth, law and right living locked in our Cath- 
olic treasure-house. But the doors are barred. Some 
one must throw them open. 

_ Why should we expect the Protestant public to accept 
our institutions, our philosophy, our attitude toward life, 
our remedies for the amelioration of present conditions 
upon our platitudinous say-so. The mob scenes may add 
“go” to the drama here and there throughout the evening, 
but there must be the leading characters to carry the 

These leading characters can not be de- 

veloped in a day. In fact the future of America does not 
depend upon the present but the coming generations. 

The seeds must be sown in the young. Catholic educa- 
tion must be supported if the future is to take care of 

itself. This is not a debatable question. Neither does it 

take an outlay of a million dollars to start the machinery. 

Good schools and universities are now open and running. 
It behooves the parents to see to it that their children’ 

Lack of means is no excuse in this age and 

generation. No boy with the proper spirit, and the right 

encouragement, need lack a college education. A thou- 

The rewards are large, 


action along. 


attend. 


sand avenues are open to him. 
and the future of the Church depends upon it. 
WitiiAM H, Leary. 


The Daily Paper 


OST of the correspondents who have contributed to 
AMERICA’S instructive discussion on the subject of a Catholic 
daily agree on one point, that a national Catholic daily or a 
Catholic daily press in the English language is highly desirable. 
But they differ widely as to its feasibility. We might distinguish 
between a metropolitan daily with the big circulation of a typical 
sensational sheet, a quasi metropolitan daily enjoying a com- 
paratively modest popularity, and a small-scale daily preparing 
the way for a more ambitious publication and steadily undermin- 
ing the undisputed sway of its objectionable rivals. 
The case against the first is rather strong. Unless our people, 
inspired by their leaders, bring to the solution of the press 
problem the same unanimity and energy they displayed in building 


up our excellent school system, for example, a metropolitan daily | 


with the subscription list of a Chicago Tribune or of a Hearstiaa 
“yellow peril” seems practically impossible. As Messrs. Michael 
Williams and Horace Foster showed in former issues of AMERICA, 
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such a publication would require a two or three-million-dollar 
corporation or an enormous endowment. 

It is true that since the hierarchy declared the public schools 
inadequate for the education of our children, we have raised 
hundreds of millions of dollars for our schools. We are build- 
ing million-dollar cathedrals. Generous Catholics annually give 
to churches, schools, convents, hospitals, etc., public bequests and 
donations amounting to at least $4,000,000. Why then could 
we not endow a few large dailies? As soon as we shall have 
been taught by sad experience that the ruling press, a jellyfish 
affair from the standpoint of true Christianity, is the continu- 
ation school of our youth, we will either do this, or form the 
requisite stock companies, or imitate our enterprising brethren in 
Austria by putting back of our press the power of organized 
activity. Perhaps Pope Benedict XV gave us a hint in this 
direction when he recently founded the Good Press Society in 
lialy. 

The resulting dailies would not need to be official organs. 
They could be managed by good Catholic laymen, imbued with 
due respect for ecclesiastical authority and submitting theological 
and knotty moral questions to an experienced priest connected 
with the staff. This arrangement would not expose the Church 
to additional vituperation, and the respective bishops would not 
be responsible for possible blunders or the publication’s attitude 
on even civic affairs. 

But it appears doubtful whether any amount of endowment 
could give a circulation, rivaling that of our  sensation- 
mongering dailies, to even the best edited, live and genuinely 
American daily, taking a keen interest in industrial, civic, eco- 
nomic, and social as well as religious and educational questions 
and happenings the world over. The management could not 
figure upon the subscriptions of even the majority of Catholic 
newspaper readers who would come within its normal field of 
appeal. If all our people relished clean reading matter, the 
ruling dailies of our larger cities would not count their sub- 
scribers by hundreds of thousands. Moreover, human nature 
is much the same here as in Europe. Even in Belgium, Germany 
and Austria, where our coreligionists are well organized, Catholic 
dailies have comparatively small subscription lists. The Kol- 
nische Volkszeitung, the world’s leading Catholic daily, has only 
27,500: the Augsburger Postzeitung, about 75,000; the Vienne 
Reichspost, 25,000. But the Liberal Vienna Neue Freie Presse 
boasts 66,000; the Munich Neueste Nachrichten, 118,000; Ham- 
burger Generalanzeiger, 110,000 (Dr. J. Eberle, “Grossmacht 
Presse,” 1912, pp. 146-148). Non-Catholic conservative organs 
fare even worse than Catholic dailies. The Norddeutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung has only 6,000 subscribers. Of 410 Center Party 
papers, 189 a few years ago gave their circulation as 1,309,550, an 
average of not quite 7.000 each! In general the ratio between 
the total circulation of Catholic publications and that of Liberal, 
Socialistic and “colorless” sheets is about one to ten! Still three 
out of every eight inhabitants of Germany are Catholics. 

Evidently a Catholic daily intended as a sort of pulpit-ex- 
tension for convert-making among non-Catholics looks like a 
chimera. If great popularity is to be the criterion of success for 
English Catholic dailies, we had better never launch any. The 
Church herself is not, comparatively speaking, popular. She is 
not of this world. Neither are Christian decency, truth and 
fairness most popular. Catholic dailies can never compete on 
an even basis with the ruling secular press, which has the world, 
the flesh and the devil as allies. 

However, this unpleasant truth must not discourage us. To 
have thoroughly Christian dailies defending the Church effectively 
ac every turn, is one thing; to boast popular organs commanding 
the attention of sensation-hungry multitudes, quite another. With- 
out attaining to “great” dailies in the current sense of the term, 
American ‘Catholics can develop their press into a tremendous 
power for good and an ever-ready instrument for telling or- 
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ganized activity. As the foregoing figures show, our Austrian | 


and German brethren have only quasi metropolitan journals. But 
these hold the enemy at bay and do wonders for the Faith. How 
many souls now being corrupted by a salacious press could be 
saved if only half of our Catholics were given the day’s news 
in a wholesome form! F 

For this purpose the “spread-eagle” dailies, so typical of our 
country, are not necessary. Look over the average daily and 
see how many columns are made up of useless repetitions, de- 
tailed accounts not fit for respectable company, and long-winded 
tales about odd happenings having no bearing on normal life! 
Do you not think that a large percentage of our workers and 
business men would, after a’ hard day at the factory or office, 
prefer to get the story of the world’s doings in a condensed and 
well-balanced account, rather than in a caricature emphasizing the 
bizarre and prurient at the expense of virtue and true progress? 
That a large percentage of the newspaper readers are longing 
for a paper that will tell the truth, give real news in due pro- 
portion, and express sound, or at any rate honest, opinions on 
every subject of importance, is shown by the success of dailies 
like the Christian Science Monitor and the Springfield Republican. 
Started only six years ago, the former has 55,000 subscribers! 
Though its management sank some of Mrs. Eddy’s money, the 
Monitor is now a financial success. This daily does not carry 


the Associated Press service, but “it covers the news of the | 


world fully by means of the United Press dispatches and special 
telegrams from its own correspondence, both in this country and 
in Europe.” (Fortnightly Review, Vol. XXI, No. 21.) The 
telegraphic reports are supplemented by special correspondence. 
The general tone and the typographical makeup of the Monitor 
is refreshing when contrasted with that of the average daily. 

No doubt its success is in part due to the zeal of a well-or- 
ganized religious sect. But how about the Springfield Republi- 
can? In the face of a strong drift toward sensationalism during 
the past decades, the late Samuel Bowles kept this daily on a 
conservative basis (New York-Evening Post, March 15, 1915). 
And “it has been a steady and profitable commercial enterprise.” 
(Outlook, March 24, 1915.) It gives “the local news of human 
interest without descending to ludicrous and futile trivialities.” 
At the same time it brings “both national and foreign news in 
a form as good as, and sometimes even better than, the pre- 
sentation of such news in the so-called great metropolitan dailies.” 

While not the ideal of a Christian daily, the Republican fur- 
nishes a strong argument in favor of launching Catholic dailies. 
True, our Catholics lack thorough organization. They suffer 
from nationality wrangles. But who will venture to assert that, 
all in all, they are as hungry for suggestive and obscene reading 
matter as is the average American? Would such a statement 
not imply inefficiency on the part of the pastors and hierarchy? 
Do supernatural assistance and the Sacraments not exert an 
elevating influence on a large percentage of our people? Does 


a good Catholic not consider indecent talk forbidden and salacious 


reading matter obscene? 


Are we justified, then, in saying that all our people are blind | 


te the need of a clean, Catholic press? If you answer, “yes,” I 


ask: “Why could American Catholics of French, German, Bo- | 


hemian and Polish descent build up a creditable weekly press 
and even launch a dozen Catholic dailies? Lack of familiarity 
with the English language does not explain this. In German, | 
for instance, we have many Liberal and non-Catholic publications 
and dailies like the New York Staatszeitung, the Illinois Staats- | 
seitung, the Germania, etc. Still the Catholic daily, Amerika (St. 
Louis), has nearly 20,000 subscribers. 
The writer heartily wishes Godspeed to Dr. Lawrence Flick, of | 
Philadelphia, in his partly successful attempt to raise $2,000,000. | 
May the prospective Chicago venture too give us a first-class | 
national. Catholic daily, proving an incentive to a chain of truly 
Christian dailies in all our larger cities! But this fortunate out- 


come would be unique and nothing short of marvelous—a tri- 
umphant jump from a weakly weekly press to a metropolitan 
daily press. Neither Belgium, France, Austria nor Germany 
shows a similar gigantic leap forward. 

The great Vienna Reichspost, for instance, which led our 
dailies during the first Balkan War, was a puny sheet until the 
great Piusverein, organized about eight years ago, put back of 
it an army of press apostles gathering funds and soliciting sub- 
scriptions. To-day it is a formidable rival of the Jewish Neue 
Freie Presse, but it has less than half the latter’s circulation. 
Similarly the Neuen Ziiricher Nachrichten was in 1904 changed 
from a three-times-a-week into a daily publication. It is now 
the most widely read and influenvial Catholic organ in Switzer- 
land. And its regular size is just four pages! 

Is similar healthy progress, based on development from small- 
scale dailies, impracticable in this country? Do several dozen 
pages and hundreds of thousands of readers constitute the 
essence of a daily newspaper? Why can ten or fifteen thousand 
socialists publish in New York City—in addition to a German 
organ—a six-page daily, not living principally by dishing up 
social-sewer morsels tickling the public palate? The New York 
Call receives about $110,000 from its 19,800 subscribers ($6 per 
annum). Its advertising revenue is small when compared with that 
of the big dailies. Of course, generous comrades make up the defi- 
cit every now and then. But the total annual income of the Call 
probably does not exceed $140,000. Some of our Catholic weeklies 
take in over half that amount. Why should not some of the more 
promising of these be able to imitate the example of Mr. Nicholas 
Gonner who is trying to reach a vigorous but modest daily through 
semi-weekly and more frequent editions of the Dubuque Catholic 
Tribune? Why can not generous Catholics, who offer handsome 
sums to hospitals, colleges, etc., be induced for once to add their 
donation to some disinherited and promising weekly, to develop 
stock companies of several hundred thousand dollars? The 
thing need not be done in a day or even in a year. Systematic 
agitation would in a few years give us in our centers of Catholi- 
cism, corporations able to support four or six-page dailies. 
Such publications are considered by no less experienced a Cath- 
olic journalist than Mr. Arthur Preuss, the safest and most 
promising means of solving our burning press problem. (Fort- 
xightly Review, mid-April issue.) We have sufficient financial 
resources and journalistic forces to attempt this solution in a 
practical and humble manner. God’s blessing would do the rest. 
May He inspire us with half the enterprise of the socialists and 
Christian Scientists! May He teach us to quit rainbow chasing! 

ANTHONY BECK, 
The Dubuque Catholic Tribune. 


The New Woman After God’s Heart 


HERE is one solution of the woman problem. It is 
simple and practical as it is world-embracing. It 
answers to the moral needs of woman, while it implies at 
the same time the respect which man is bound to show to her, 
and thus insures in fullest measure the consideration which 
she must merit and receive. Duly appreciated by woman 
herself, it would bring about a renewal of the hearts of men 
more mighty than any social revolution. It is the solution 
which God Himself has given, and which, therefore, can not 
fail. It is all summed up in woman’s great ideal, the Virgin 
Mother. 

The application of this solution depends upon woman her- 
self. Let her return to the ideal which God has given and 
the world will follow after her. In her hands is placed, if 
she is true to duty, the training and formation of the future 
generations. Men will largely be what woman makes them. 
A saintly mother’s influence, accompanied by her prayers, 
is all but sacramental. It is a divinely-intended means of 

















































obtaining God's blessings for the child of her love even 
And who shall estimate the 
all-transforming 
Here, therefore, 
Through 


from the moment of conception. 
silent of a purity 
energy of a true wife’s love and courage. 
is woman's hope and here her sovereign task. 
Mary she will lead the world to Christ. 

The ideal woman, the woman in whose heart God is living 
as an abiding presence and by whom His Word is ever 
brought anew to mankind; the woman who will ponder His 
counsels in her soul and will daily help to shape after His 
own eternal designs the destiny of the human race; the 
woman who will induce God Himself to anticipate the advent 
of His mercies because of her, as the water was changed 
into wine even before Christ’s time had come, is she who in 
prayer, purity and labor will reproduce in her life the marvel 
of Mary, who in all her actions is moved like her by the 
Spirit of Love. Likest to Mary, she will of all mortals be 
likest to Christ in beauty and grace and power. If a virgin, 
she will be the mother of countless souls; if a mother, she 
will never lose the sweetness of her purity. Her sway will 
be unbounded not only over the hearts of men, but will 
reach even unto the counsels of the eternal Trinity. She 
will be the New Woman after God’s own Heart. 

Sweetly in that sweetest of pure love poems of modern 
days, “The Silver Wedding,” has Alfred Gurney “celebrated 
this ideal, singing the charms of the woman who has en- 
riched his life and with him the lives of countless others; 
whose beauty, like Mary’s, can never wither or grow old: 


power sister's or the 


If loving words make music sweet 
Whene’er we part, whene’er we meet, 
I hear the words that Mary said 
When she was ,angel-visited ; 

If tender eyes return my gaze, 

I picture Mary’s smile, and praise 
The Wisdom that was fain to make 
All women gracious for her sake, 
Whose was the plenitude of grace, 
The Chosen of the chosen race. 

I see her mirrored in your face. 

ok * * * 


Beneath the love-light of your eyes, 
With homage, gratitude, surprise, 

I kneel your yielded hand to kiss— 
Our Lady’s name be blest for this! 

Woman, in the home, in the workshop or the office; amid 
surroundings most natural for her or under conditions thrust 
upon her by dire necessity, can still be true everywhere and 
all times to that sublime ideal, Mary, the Virgin and Mother. 
Whether in the service of the Temple, in the lowly house of 
Nazareth, in the stable of Bethlehem or in exile amid an 
idolatrous people; whether in prayer or labor, in contempt 
beneath the cross or honored in the assembly of the faithful; 
whether aiding the afflicted or counseling, encouraging and 
inspiring the Apostles; whether raised to the highest con- 
templation or engaged in the most menial occupations, she 
was ever the perfect woman. In her, pure human nature 
reached its highest dignity and the divine image of the God- 
Man lay reflected in her soul as the heavens in unrippled 
waters. Economic conditions may change, social relations 
and circumstances may vastly vary, but never the supreme 
ideal of Christian, womanhood, Christ as seen in Mary. 
Creatures can reach no higher goal. Here, therefore, is 
woman's place, her ideal position in God's plan of the re- 
demption, to be one with Christ as Mary was in prayer, 
charity and zeal: 


Numbered with those who learn of her 
To play the part of comforter, 

Whose lips, conversant with her song, 
Her lofty minstrelsy prolong; 
Numbered with those whose feet pursue 
Her footsteps all life’s journey through, 
Her daughter and her sister too. 
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Through a woman came sin and through a woman salva- 
tion. Woman's influence for weal or for woe is unbounded. 
There must consequently be established an everlasting en- 
mity between her and every form of evil. God has gifted 
her sex with a finer and more delicate perception of moral 
purity than man possesses. It is from her that in his ear- 
liest years he must receive his lifelong attraction for this 
virtue as for every other spiritual excellence. It is through 
her that he must be helped to his victory over temptation 
in youth and in manhood. It is by her, finally, that ‘he will 
be heartened to do battle throughout life for every good 
cause, in despite of adversity and death itself, a knight with- 
out stain and without fear. . 

But how, amid the perversities of modern aims and as- 
pirations, is woman to preserve her own heart and intellect 
uncontaminated by the impurities and errors of the day? 
By what other means indeed except by looking at that per- 
fect model God has, shown her upon the mount? To this 
likeness of Christ, as she beholds it in Mary, is the temple 
beautiful of her own life to be erected even to the holy of 
holies where the Divinity perpetually resides within her 
soul. So will she never wander afar, like that world de- 
nounced by Christ, in the way of the gentiles who know not 
God. So will she never err and, by erring, lead mankind 
astray with her. The less the dangers of the day,are dreaded 
the greater is their reality, the more imminent is their 
peril, the stronger is the reason for returning again to that 
one ideal wherein alone can be found in highest excellence 
and tenderest humanity 

All, all, that is most pure, most good, 
In God-created womanhood. 

It is a fallacy and a misapprehension of terms to speak 
of the ideal conceived by the modern paganism as the “new 
woman.” We know it to be nothing more in truth than the 
type of the ancient Eve, unregenerated, defiant of the will 
of God, lusting to taste the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil. It is only the old leaven of our fallen 
human nature reasserting itself. In its place the Church 
presents to the world the one true ideal, the New Eve, after 
whom is formed to the likeness of Christ the New Woman 
by the grace of God. JoserpH HUSSLEIN, Ss. J. 
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Black Death and Equal Pay 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Seeing that the columns of America are quite often open 
to comments on the “silliness, shallowness and sentimen- 
tality” of the “fair sex,” by all sorts and conditions of men, 
and when “Fair Play” (by a woman), in the current issue 
(April 10), takes up several columns trying to prove how 
inferior woman's influence is, and how incapable she is of 
taking part or having a voice in the business of life, and not 
neglecting the home, is it not time to call a halt and take stock, 
as it were, of the uselessness of such expenditures of energy, 
fighting something that is sure to win, vis.: a more active 
participation of women in public life? It is worse than fool- 
ishness to theorize about ideal conditions of society when we 
have certain actual conditions to face and adjust ourselves 
to the best we can. 

Now, the relation and dependence of the sexes have not 
changed since the Garden of Eden's time, but conditions of 
social life are constantly shifting, and though the “good old 
days” of the past were in reality no better than these days, 
yet the world is progressing and opening its eyes to the fact 
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that “I am my brother’s keeper.” This is witnessed to, even 
among the Catholic laity, by the spread and interest in fed- 
erations of Catholic clubs, benevolent associations and chari- 
ties. God never promised, when He made men and women, 
to carry on the work of the world, that there would always 
be sufficient men, capable and intelligent enough to do all 
the work outside of the home, leaving to women the more 
noble and greater task of bearing and rearing the children; 
laying the foundations in their hearts and souls of a finer 
generation yet to come. Neither did Leo XIII, who is 
quoted as saying that “the workman’s wage should be suffi- 
cient to support a family in ‘frugal comfort,’” say that 
woman should not receive equal pay with man, when she has 
to work by his side in the classroom, counting-house, fac- 
tory and field. In fact, there are so many different branches 
of industry where woman excels man, and so many where 
men only can do what is required, that the .question of 
equal work and equal pay is very hard to settle. To try to 
prove that those creatures who wear a coat and collar are 
trying more conscientiously to do their duty in and toward 
society than those others who wear a petticoat and frills is 
rank nonsense. Yet there stands “M. M. A.” saying that 
black death promises to follow in the wake of “equal pay” 
and “equal rights,” and that when such a theory advances 
from philosophical thought into practical life, the home will 
“die out” for want of economical support. It takes only a 
glance at one’s immediate circle to see how many homes 
would “die out” annually, if the women did not become the 
wage-earners and keep them alive by earnest, sincere and 
persistent work, even sometimes under the hardship of less 
pay. 

In spite of “M. M. A.’s” statement that the home would 
“die out,” ask the successful business women of one’s ac- 
quaintance if they would now, or at any time in the future, 
be willing to trade their economic independence for the 
companionship and love of some decent man, home and chil- 
dren, and see what per cent. you will get to answer in the 
affirmative. Ninety-nine women out of a hundred value love, 
home and children more than a career. 

I sought to win me a name 
That would ring in the ears of the world, 


How can I work, with small pink fists, 
About my fingers curled. 


So good-by to name and fame, 

They are scarce woftth at the best, 

One touch of this warm, red little mouth, 
With its lips against my breast. 


More and more men value freedom, liberty and license 
than they do wife and children and home, so that must be 
the reason entitling them to more pay to care for that family 
which does not exist, and is not wanted. I never knew be- 
fore that one’s need was the basis on which wages were 
fixed, but supposed it was regulated by ability and intelli- 
gence given to the work, and also by the demand and sup- 
ply. If women are not as good as men in the classroom, 
how strange that most Catholic children, boys as well as 
girls, should usually begin their school life under the super- 
vision of the Teaching Orders of women. How remiss in their 
duty are our bishops in allowing the future race of men to 
be stunted and stultified in the innocence of youth, by being 
under a woman for instruction in “Geography.” No one of 
intelligence ever thought that the influence of any two people 
was just the same, but may not each be equally necessary 
and each be deserving of “equal pay.” ; 

As for “equal rights,” I suppose “M. M. A.” is hitting at 
the ballot, or rather those who are working for equal 
suffrage. Now, none of them believe that the millennium 
will begin with equal, universal suffrage, but they do want 


us to be honest when we say: “A government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people.” I do not intend to sub- 
mit a brief for woman suffrage, but I must say that women, 
as a body, stand for peace. 

Last summer, just before war was declared in Europe, a 
great body of women, many thousands, representing thirty 
different countries, met in convention in Rome and, among 
other resolutions voted on, they stood unanimously for peace, 
and voiced the belief that the best way to inaugurate peace 
was to begin with the disarmament of nations; they did not 
advocate the masculine idea that preparedness for war was 
the best way to insure lasting and permanent peace. In all 
meetings of women’s clubs, peace is the. dominant wish. 
“M. M. A.” seems to forget that non-Catholics do not hear 
as often as we do the risen Lord’s greeting: “Peace be unto 
you,” and if the various clubs, teaching, as they do, the 
fellowship of man and the sisterhood of woman, make more 
clear the fact that we are not isolated atoms, but units in 
the great social body, whose strength and force is deter- 
mined by the purity of those units (as no chain is stronger 
than its weakest link), then every means and cause that help 
that idea to fulfilment should receive all encouragement 
possible, since we are not claiming something of only pass- 
ing benefit, but are striving to improve conditions of life for 
ourselves and our children’s children. At present there is 
a convention of women’s clubs in my city, and to hear the 
president-general of the federated clubs of the United States 
tell how many things have been done for the improvement 
of conditions in factories, for child labor; for the safety of 
girls and all others who are caught in the grasp of com- 
mercial civilization, and are unable to help themselves, makes 
one realize that the home is not dying out, because women 
are insisting on “equal rights” in order to work for hu- 
manity. These are only a few ideas for “M. M. A.’s” con- 
sideration on one or two objectionable points in an other- 
wise admirable article. 


San Antonio. E. P. McG. 


Vaudeville 


To the Editor of America: 
A copy of America under the date of January 30, containing 
an article by Dr. James J. Walsh with the caption “How Our 
Young Folk Are Entertained,” was given me a week or so, ago 
by a priest who goes to vaudeville shows because he, like many 
of his brother priests I know, feels pretty sure they will not be 
made uncomfortable by seeing and hearing offensive things. 

I read the article with the same interest and respect that any- 
thing Dr. Walsh says merits but I can not help feeling that in 
this particular instance his deductions are not altogether correct. 
IT have made my living as an actor on the vaudeville stage for 
the past nine years, and I have never in all that time seen or 
played on the bill with any such program as he saw on the oc- 
casion of his visit to a high-class variety theater on Twelfth 
Night, and which he says had in every number he witnessed some 
element of viciousness. And I am quite sure that the countless 
number of priests who find wholesome relaxation in the vaude- 
ville theaters throughout the country will bear me out in the 
contention that what he saw was a notorious exception to the 
rule. 

I have seen things on the vaudeville stage which were in bad 
taste, some which struck me as pretty vulgar and one or two 
that were inexcusable on any pretext, theatrical or otherwise. 
sut the vast majority of “turns” which are presented in reputable 
vaudeville theaters are singularly free from viciousness. They 
tay be common, they may not meet,with our ideas of what con- 
stitutes polite entertainment and they may be sensational, but 
they are, as a whole, clean. ; 

I do not agree with Dr. Walsh in the position he takes that 
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even the type of acts he saw have any pronounced evil effect on 
the minds of the people who look at them. Vaudeville audiences 
do not analyze what they see and hear. Their enjoyment is 
purely superficial and they go to a show to be amused, not to 
told a post mortem on the morals of the program, and they do 
not go through any sustained mental operation to see whether 
the things that entertain them possess theological or sociological 
or philosophical errors. So the people who laughed at the child 
waking faces at her grandparent laughed at the face made, not 
the irreverent idea Dr. Walsh’s analytical mind saw back of it; 
they were amused by the dream of the hop fiend and its finish 
with the policeman’s night-stick as an alarm clock, without being 
tempted to take a “pull at the pipe.” Personally I think the 
presentation of sketches like the headline feature Dr. Walsh 
saw, which by the way came *from the legitimate stage, is alto- 
gether to be condemned and from actual count I believe there are 
not ten of that type in all that class of variety numbers. But 
after all, why make such a row over seeing women drinking 
and smoking on a stage when it is possible to see it done in the 
smartest and most popular hotels and cafés in New York or 
any other big city? Why hold the vaudeville theater responsible 
for making irreverence furiny when the young people who go. 
should have been taught the virtue of its opposite, long before 
they were permitted to go to a theater at all? Why accuse of 
viciousness the girl who did her acrobatics in a union suit, and 


say nothing of the indecent dresses of the women of “high 
class” who sit in the audience, and criticize her for scant attire, 
when the safe performance of her tricks often makes such attire 


necessary? In her street attire she. is, in all probability, more 
decent than a number of these who may be seen at many a so- 
called “Catholic” charity ball. Many a woman wearing tights 
in the theater would be ashamed to be found dead in gowns 
worn at social functions. 

The blame for conditions in the theaters to-day can be laid at 
the door of the great public which goes to see nasty shows and 
having seen them goes out and “Wasn't that awful!” 
And especially is this true of whatever evil there may be on 
the variety stage. Women make vaudeville, and if the women 
who go to vaudeville shows and find things unclean will pro- 
test to the management at the box office, the act complained of 
will be very short-lived. With all respect to Dr. Walsh, that ‘s 
have done instead of writing his article for 


says 


what he should 
AMERICA. 
means something should make their objections to those who are 
ir, positions to administer the remedy, not indulge in the national 
pastime of “passing the buck” to some one else. The stage and 
the productions of the stage are made to meet the public de- 
mands and the place to start the housecleaning is outside the 
theater, not in it, and if it must be carried into the theater Jet 
it be confined to the auditorium, and the stage proper will take 
care of itself. I think if Dr. Walsh, or the editor of AMERICA, 
could stand behind the stage curtain and watch through the 
“peek hole” the faces of the young folk who are to be taken 
care of everywhere except home; by every one except their 
parents, and protected from every evil influence their elders 
stand for, they would learn very quickly that the vaudeville 
theater can teach them little in the ways of sophistication. 
The most discouraging feature those of us in the variety world 
who are trying to do wholesome things have to combat, is the sight 


He and every other man and woman whose name 
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cf people of so-called high class sitting in tacit approbation of | 
| creatures of the lowest grade of politicians” is a rather sweeping 


“turns” that vigorous protests lodged in the proper quarter would 
make impossible, especially when the persons making them are 
of sufficient position in the public eye to render them of value to 
the managers. The practice of holding the actors and the 
manager responsible for unsavory conditions in the entertain- 
ment business reminds me of the story of the girl who was being 
snubbed socially because her father ran a saloon, and exclaimed 
with a good deal of justification: “I don’t see why all the penalty 
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should be paid by the people who sell the whiskey, and none at 
all by those who drink it.” 


Peoria. JAMES WILLIAM FitzPatTRIcK. 


Prohibition vs. Temperance 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

When I say that a little more charity should be shown the 
self-sacrificing, enthusiastic and desperately in earnest advocates 
of prohibition, and assert that their movement is not going to be 
overcome by his methods, but may be directed by sympathetic 
reasoning, it does not follow that its advocates are my friends, as 
Mr. Maurice says, whether fit subjects or not for the State Hos- 
pital. It would be a strange version of the Gospel that should 
imply that the Catholic priest is to treat only his friends with 
charity; but perhaps Mr. Maurice has studied some other version 
than that whigh contains the Sermon on the Mount. As to his pleas- 
antry about “his friends,” if I must make a choice, I should very 
much rather have for a friend a self-sacrificing, enthusiastic and 
desperately in earnest advocate of prohibition than a Catholic 
who writes in such a way as to lead the reader to infer that he 
would not give up alcoholic liquors for the sake of souls for 
which, his own included, Jesus Christ gave up His life-blood. 

Mr. Maurice says that I ignore the real question; that his 
contention is: (1) that our present liquor laws are altogether 
too lax. He would abolish our present type of bar, and permit 
wines and light beers to be sold only in restaurants; and if 
anybody particularly wanted it, he would prohibit the manu- 
facture of all other liquors altogether, notwithstanding that by 
doing so he would “trespass upon a fundamental human right.” 
He considers that such a program of temperance reform would 
be practical and go far toward a real solution of the liquor 
problem. To a person who has given much study to the problem 
it does not seem so easily solved as that. At the first C. T. A. U. 
of A. convention that I attended, in Chicago in 1884, Bishop 
Ireland showed that a wine and beer license was not practical. 
Would not permitting manufacturers of liquors to sell or deliver 
to licensed retailers only, be a better program? It would abolish 
Saturday night and Sunday drinking in homes, boarding houses 
and clubs. Saloons are bad enough, but clubs and the delivery 
of liquor to private houses are worse. This plan would seem to 
be more practical than his and would appear not to trespas8, as 
his does, “upon a fundamental human right.” For any one by 
going to the retailer could get a drink if entitled to it, which 
would be more practical than having to go to a restaurant; and 
I believe it would go farther toward solving the liquor problem 
than his, though neither of them would go very far in that di- 
rection. 

As long as the Catholic Church had control of the Latin 
countries and the Philippines they had no liquor problem; and 
if the admonitions of the Second and Third Plenary Councils of 
Baltimore and of the late Pontiffs were followed, they would go 
very far toward solving the liquor problem in this country. My 
tlan is to follow them, and no other plan will succeed so well; 
and unless it is followed, national prohibition is only a question 
of time. 

He contends (2) that our liquor laws are not properly en- 
forced, which I suppose no one will deny; but he may not be 
assigning the real reason of their non-enforcement. For (3) 
that “our law officers in every city of the land are the ephemeral 


assertion; it may have too many exceptions to prove true. As 
to his “idea in brief”: since he is prepared, if anybody wants it, 


| to prohibit the manufacture of all other alcoholic liquors except 


| 
| 
| 
| 


wines and light beers, although it would be “compulsory pro- 
hibition” and, according to him, “trespass upon a fundamental 
human right,” and since “we most certainly” would not enforce 
the law, his idea seems of very little if any worth. 
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Just one more paragraph lest you invoke the cloture. Mr. 
Maurice would prohibit altogether the manufacture of all 
alcoholic liquors except wines and light beers if anybody par- 
ticularly wanted it. This is more than I would do. I have said 
somewhere that local option will not solve the liquor problem, 
and that total abstinence is the ideal for the individual and pro- 
hibition for the country, but I have limited my activities to the 


former and such legislation as I thought would favor it. But | 


if any one hopes to solve the problem by legislation short of 
country-wide “prohibition of the manufacture of alcoholic liquors 
except for medicinal and sacramental purposes,” he is doomed 
to disappointment, if I know anything about the matter, and 
after thirty years’ study I should. I have not advocated pro- 
hibition, but I have tried to make people understand that it is 
not against the teachings of the Catholic Church; for I believe 
there is a danger ahead that has not been publicly recognized so 
far as I am aware. I am not a theologian, but I have been 
teaching catechism for fifty years—a dozen different kinds, from 
that of Trent down—and have failed to find in any of them that 
to “prohibit the manufacture of alcoholic liquors except for 
medicinal and sacramental purposes” is contrary to Catholic 
teachings. If it were in any of them, half a century's teaching 
should have found it. I have no reason to suspect that the 
Catholic Church forbids prohibition; perhaps the day will come 
when I will advocate it. But whether it comes or not, those 
who advocate it should be treated charitably. 

“Subscriber” must come out over his right name, if he wants 
to be noticed. 

Scottdale, April 20, 1915. M. A. LAMBING. 
To the Editar of AMERICA: 

I am much pleased to note that Mr. Maurice, in your issue of 
April 17, has given us some “brass tacks” instead of ridicule. 
He contends that our liquor laws are lax (in his original article 
ke said, “Most of our States have passably good liquor laws”), 
that they are not properly enforced, and that our law officers in 
every city in the land are the creatures of low-grade politicians. 
I know nothing about Pennsylvania; but the liquor laws of our 
Western States are not lax. We have legislated on everything 
from free lunch to high license in our attempts to “regulate” the 
liquor traffic. I wili agree that our liquor laws are not rigidly 
enforced; but the failure is due not so much to our law officers 
as to the fact that the open sale of liquor weakens the moral 
forces of a community. It was only last week that a fine young 
Catholic business man, who dared to come aut in the open in 
a local option fight, informed me that he was waited on by a 
committee of liquor dealers who told him that he must either 
pull out of the fight or suffer a loss of business. “There’s the 
rub.” Men otherwise courageous, quake with fear when they 
are asked to take a stand against the encroachments of the liquor 
trafic. Law officers can not be expected to do their duty under 
such conditions. To quote Archbishop Ireland (“The Saloon”) 
“It is a manifest, though a most lamentable, fact that the liquor 
influence in the cities of America makes void of effect restrictive 
liquor legislation, and establishes the violation of law as the 


normal condition of affairs.” Take liquor out of our cities and | 


men will be able to see straight. 
But Mr. Maurice tells us that he, too, is opposed to the saloon. 


He says it is a “corrupting institution.” And to cure the evil, | 


he would change its name to “restaurant” and “permit wines and 
light beers to be distributed.” He would prohibit the manu- 
facture of other liquors if anybody wanted it; but he would 
prefer their sale under restrictions if not consumed on the 
premises. And he says he is practical. Why, doesn’t he know 
that one of the worst evils we have is the liquor-selling restau- 
rant? It is there that drinking is made “respectable.” It is 
there that the girl learns to drink. A certain Chicago restaurant 
is advertising the fact that it does not serve liquors; and there 
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will be more such restaurants. It is very evident that Mr. 
Maurice has never lived in a town where the bottle trade is good, 
or he would not offer as a solution of the problem the “not-to- 
be-consumed-on-the-premises” remedy. 

To prove his contention that prohibition doesn’t prohibit, Mr. 
Maurice avoids the States where it has been given some kind of 
a trial, and takes us statistically to the “moonshine” districts of 
the South, among illiterate negroes, and a backward class of 
whites who religiously believe that they have a right to make 
their own whiskey. Surely he doesn’t want us to take him 
seriously. “Moonshining” in the Southern mountains was a 
problem before Mr. Maurice was born, and it will continue to be 
a problem until the people engaged in it are raised to a higher 
level. The mere fact that the illicit still is almost wholly con- 
fined to a few States in the South is evidence in itself that it has 
vothing to do with the question of prohibition. I do not know 
the South, but I understand that prohibition laws have been 
passed there to keep liquor away from the negro, who should 
not be allowed to use it under any conditions. That being 
true, Mr. Maurice’s six million gallons are easily accounted for. 
The whites do not want prohibition for themselves. 

Cities and States that have given prohibition a fair trial seldom 
or never go back into the wet column. If prohibition were such 
a failure as is claimed, this would not be true. The official 
records of Mitchell, South Dakota, show 158 arrests during the 
“dry” period from July 1, 1908 to April 15, 1909. Of these 48 
were for drunkenness and 67 for vagrancy, as against 462 ar- 
rests during the “wet” period from July 1, 1909, to April 15, 1910, 
cf which 258 were for drunkenness and 101 for vagrancy. 
Mitchell is again in the “dry” column, and I predict it will stay 
there. The Chicago Tribune of March 28 carries a Washington 
di:spatch quoting Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Peters to 
the effect that “the revenue from whiskey has shrunk over 
$2,000,000 a year.” On account of decreased consumption of 
liquor, the Government has found it necessary to discharge some 
of its employees in the Peoria distilleries. A large Ohio brewery 
failed recently and gave as a reason decreased consumption 
by the Southern trade. These are just a few of the straws 
that show which way the wind is blowing. Let Mr. Maurice 
turn his eyes on some of the successes of prohibition for a while 
instead of eternally picking out the failures. 


Kansas is a State where most of the people believe in pro- 
libition, and where an attempt is made to enforce the laws. I 
would not say that no liquor is consumed in the State—the mail- 
order houses of “wet” Missouri are still in business: but I do 
maintain that there is far less liquor consumed in Kansas per 
capita than in any “wet” State in the country; and I maintain, 
furthermore, that the beneficial effects of prohibition are in 
evidence everyhert in the State. AMeErIcA could be filled with a 
list of them. For my part, in two years’ travel, I never saw a 
drunken man in Kansas. I have a pretty good pair of eyes, and 
when I first traveled the State, I was looking for “abuses.” But 
why go farther? No better argument for prohibition could be 
offered than the statement of Mr. Wright, as quoted by Mr. 
Maurice, that in a Kansas city of 20,000 inhabitants, he couldn’t 
find the “usual features” that mark the mustering in of the New 
Year: There was no drunken orgy such as disgraces our cities 
every year much to the pecuniary benefit of hotel keepers. The 
citizens of Wichita, Topeka and Hutchinson (one of these must 
be the city referred to) breathe the air of a free State, and are 
in the habit of taking their pleasures after the manner of Chris- 
tians. They are not dominated by “big business, bad politics and 
booze” as are the citizens of Pennsylvania, if we are to believe 
Collier’s of April 24. 

In his original article, Mr. Maurice predicted that as a con- 
sequence of prohibition, we would be a nation of drug fiends in 
a quarter of a century. To prove that statement, he takes us 
down into Georgia again, and tells us about an increase of 700 
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per cent.. He will have to give us something a trifle more definite 
than that. It is not the lack of drink, but the taking of a “shot” 
of something or other the “morning after” to sober up on that 
forms the drug habit. But let him not worry. The prohibition 
law recently passed by the National Government will take care 
cf the drug fiend. 

Mr. Maurice questions my statement, “that the majority of 
inen would never think of taking a drink if it wasn’t under their 
nose all the time.” Nevertheless, the gospel of prohibition is 
being spread by drinking men who have made the acquaintance 
of water in dry territory. 
is made to be sold, and it is going to be sold, law or no law.” 
If it is not made, it will not be sold; but if it is made, “regula- 
tions” will not hold it back. I said very plainly to “throw the 
statistics of the liquor dealers’ associations into the waste basket.” 
He has twisted that statement. If he wishes to get at the force 
of it, let him read the articles that appeared recently in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post by William Allen White and a representative 
ot the liquor interests; especially, Mr. White’s rejoinder. Here 
is what Archbishop Ireland says (“The Saloon”): 

The most dreadful fruits of the evil are removed from the 
observation of the intelligent and orderly classes of society. 
They reach us only through dry statistics which say but little 
to-us, or through words of temperance advocates, against 
whom we are more or less prejudiced. There is the power 
of the traffic which not only misleads public thought by false 
information, but makes it our interest, social, commercial and 
political not to discuss or agitate the question. 


I have not charged Mr. Maurice with being a friend of the 
saloon. I grant his honesty of purpose; but he will never make 
an enemy of the liquor traffic with his “regulation” remedies. 
Prohibition may not be the best solution of the problem; but it 
is the best solution I can see at this time. “Regulation,” which 
is about equal parts of talk and theory, having failed, prohibition 
is defensible “on the ground of public expediency.” Archbishop 
Ireland has said: 

If Catholics everywhere preached and organized a strong 
and vigorous crusade against intemperance for the short 
period of a decade of years, the change would be too bright 
to attempt to portray. But God wishes it and He begs 
us to do what we can to bring about that era of peace and 
love and temperance in this country. If it is not accom- 
plished, it will not be the fault of the weak Catholics, but 
the fault of those who call themselves strong and who are 
unwilling to take up the work. 


Instead of following the advice of this great apostle of tem-* 


perance, our “strong” Catholics have either been content to sit by 
with folded arms, or to busily engage themselves in the difficult 
feat of trying to balance the intolerable liquor traffic of the 


He has twisted my statement, “alcohol | 
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United States on the only straw that could be found among the 


admonitions of the last Council of Baltimore, “not in 
illicit.” Arizona is the result. 

Omaha. J. J. Fivzceravp. 
To the Editor of America: 

A writer in your esteemed paper for April 24 takes me to task 
for having said that no priest who celebrates Mass can be a total 
abstainer. He calls my assertion “reckless.” Wherein does the 
recklessness consist? My critic has for years been connected 
with a Total Abstinence Union; yet he does not know what total 
abstinence really means. According to Webster and every other 
standard dictionary, total abstinence means “the habitual and 
voluntary refraining from all intoxicating liquors.” The priest ‘s 
bound to use intoxicating wine every time he celebrates Mass. 
Whether he uses only three spoonfuls of wine or an ordinary 
glassful of wine, does not make any essential difference. Total 
abstinence is not determined by the quantity of liquor; it ex- 
cludes the use of all intoxicating beyerages. Would my critic 
consider the members of his Total Abstinence Union as total 


abstainers, if they consumed every day a glass of wine? I stand 


itself | 
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by my assertion until my critic proves that total abstinence does 
not mean total abstinence. The sneer of my critic at the “mince 
pie’ is a cheap one. It has nothing to do with our question ex- 
cept in the sense that a man may eat too much mince pie just 
as well as he may drink too much wine. More people die every 
year from excessive eating than from excessive drinking. Every 
reliable and experienced physician will be ready to testify to 
this fact. 

My critic has discovered men who “so write and speak on the 
subject of drink as to raise in not well-informed Protestant minds 
a suspicion that there must be some sort of necessary connec- 
tion between rum and Catholicism.” Must we cater to “not well- 
informed Protestant minds’? Not well-informed Protestant 
niinds raised a rumpus against the Catholic Church because she 
ordained that laymen should receive Holy Communion under the 
species of bread alone. They called this “a half Sacrament.” 
And now the Protestant minds in the “dry” camp are raising a 
rumpus against our Church because she commands her priests to 
use intoxicating wine in the Mass and thus to receive “the whole 
Sacrament.” Consistency is a jewel which certain agitators can 
not afford to own. And we should accommodate ourselves to 
the opinions of preachers who change their views like a pair of 
shoes! The Catholic Church always allowed the manufacture, 
sale and moderate use of alcoholic beverages. She commanded the 
use of intoxicating wine in the holy Mass. In this respect there 
is “a necessary connection between rum and Catholicism,” and 
we don’t need to be ashamed of the said connection. By “rum” 
the “drys” mean beer and wine as well as real rum. 

My critic says, further: I. “Even if Federal statistics and 
court records showed that, on the average and in proportion to 
the population, there is more drunkenness, vice, crime, misde- 
meanor, divorce, poverty and insanity in ‘dry’ territory than in 
‘wet’ territory, it would prove nothing against prohibition as 
advocated by the party.” The “dry” agitators have always and 
everywhere asserted that prohibition is the only efficacious remedy 
for drunkenness, vice, crime, misdemeanor, etc. Federal statistics 
and court records show that the assertion of the “dry” agitators 
is false. They prove a great deal against prohibition, unless we 
suppose that more drunkenness, crime, vice, misdemeanor, etc., 
mean a higher degree of morality. 

II. “Before prohibition can be*judged honestly, it must have 
an impartial trial for a reasonable time.” Prohibition had an 
impartial trial in Turkey for the reasonable time of thirteen cen- 
turies. There it proved a “howling success.” The Turks have 
for the last thirteen centuries been at the tail of culture and 
civilization, and at the head of brutality, polygamy, fanaticism, 
immorality, ignorance and poverty. An Oriental proverb thus 
expresses the wonderful effects of prohibition on the Turks: 
“The shadow of a Turk makes sterile for a century the ground 
which it covers.” Let my critic prove that the people of “dry” 
Turkey are healthier, richer, more educated and more moral than 
the people of “wet” Ireland. Why do our “dry” agitators not 
emigrate to Turkey where they can enjoy the “blessings” of pro- 
hibition in their fulness? 

IIT.. “Country-wide prohibition, which is all that is worth the 
name, would not increase vice and crime.” Witness Turkey 
where country-wide prohibition reigned for thirteen centuries! 

IV. There was “no wine-press in the Garden of Paradise.” 
From which we infer that Adam and Eve fell into sin and 
dragged the whole human race into ruin, without “a wine-press,” 
when they were perfectly sober. Yet the “dry” agitators make 
“booze” responsible for nearly all the deviltries in the world. 
There was, however, prohibition of a certain fruit in the Garden 
of Paradise, and this first prohibition turned out rather fatal 
for us! 

V. The Israelites in the desert cried for water, not wine, and 
they got what they wanted. 

VI.““Fallen man made wine and at once got drunk on it.” Man 
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never made one ounce of wine. [very atom of pure wine is 
contained in the grape, and the grape is a creature of God. St. 
Augustine asked the Manicheans who forbade the use of wine: 
“Why do you not forbid the eating of grapes?” The inspired 
writer tells us that wine is a creation of God. “Wine was 
cieated in the beginning to make man joyful.” (Eccl. xxxi, 35.) 
When Noe got drunk, it was not “the beginning” but the end 
of him till he “sobered up.” God never blamed him for his in- 
toxication; on the contrary, he blessed him and saved his life 
when there was an abundance of that stuff which the “drys” want 
us to drink. St. Chrysostom and every Church Father who spoke 
of wine, called wine “a gift of God.” 

VII. “The-alcoholic beverage of the Bible which God allowed 
is wine, not beer or whiskey.” The Israelites used, however, a 
drink which was much stronger in alcohol than beer and as 
strong as whiskey. It was called “shekar.” And the Lord said: 
“Give strong drink (shekar) to them that are sad, and wine to 
them that are grieved in mind.” (Proverbs xxxi, 6.) 

VIII. “The drink God made was and is water.” God made 
wine and milk as well as water. Milk is more necessary for the 
sustenance of a man’s life than water. A baby can live on milk 
alone, but not on water alone. More people die every year from 
drowning than from alcoholism (t.e., from the abuse of alcoholic 
drinks), and while one person dies from alcoholism, 5,000 per- 
scns die from contaminated water. This it is that mortality 
statistics show. 

We do not defend drunkenness. We stand for tempérance 
first, last and always. Temperance is not prohibition. Prohi- 
bition is the deadly foe of both temperance and total abstinence 
as virtues. As a moral factor it proved a lamentable failure 
everywhere. 


Mannington, W. Va. C. J. KLuser. 


Catholics and the Y. M. C. A. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. McCloskey’s first letter was an unwarranted attack on the 
Catholic societies which have done and are doing so much to 
further the cause of the Catholic Church. The princely gifts 
of the Knights of Columbus and the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
to the cause of Catholic education, the large sum of money set 
aside by the Knights of Columbus to investigate bigotry now 
so prevalent throughout the country, mean little to a man 
who claims that the “best means of obtaining morality is 
physical culture.” If this statement of his holds, the recent bout 
cenducted in Cuba gave to the world not only a new champion 
heavyweight, but also determined the most moral man in the 
world, although sporting writers tell us that one of the gladiators 
was not in physical shape because his morals in the past few 
years were sadly neglected. I hope Mr. McCloskey will not 
think I oppose physical culture, but I also hope that he will take 
out his notes on ethics and see in what morality consists. 
Physical culture aids, but is not the chief means of obtaining 
morality. Suppose the Knights of Columbus had devoted that 
$500,000 which they gave to a Catholic university to furthe: 
Catholic education, to building gymnasiums; at least five well- 
equipped plants could have been inaugurated. Now I ask Mr. 
McCloskey, which course tends to prepare better citizens. 

If it were true that Catholics build and maintain only second- 
class clubrooms, who is to blame? Mr. McCloskey tells us the 
Catholic laity; my answer is more specific. I say, Mr. McCloskey 
and the other Catholics in the Y. M. C. A., who deprive these 
Catholic clubs of the revenue they bestow on the Y. M. C. A. 


Further, I will deny that Catholic societies maintain only second- | 


rate clubrooms. The Alphonsus Club of Boston is housed in 
one of the most beautiful homes in Boston; the Knights of 
Columbus in Worcester are in possession of a magnificent club- 


| 
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house and in addition—this will please Mr. McCloskey—they 
have a swimming pool. The college of which Mr. McCloskey is 
a graduate lately equipped a new gymnasium to which he is 
always welcome. Better athletes than Mr. McCloskey have found 
the Catholic clubrooms of Philadelphia congenial and beneficial. 
The basketball champions of his home city were recruited from 
and wore the colors of the Victrix Catholic Club, while the 
American runner who did so well at the last Olympic games 
gloried in the fact that he represented the Shannahan Catholic 
Ciub of Philadelphia. 

Last vear the Y. M. C. A., at one of the New England colleges, 
conferred a great favor on the Catholic students by admitting 
them to what might be termed the second degree. However, 
Catholic students have not yet reached so high a state of physi- 
cal development and its consequent morality that they are 
deemed fit for office. Mr. McCloskey tells us that our young 
men are so well grounded in the Faith that they can resist all 
attempts at. proselytizing. I will borrow a comparison from an 
athlete. No matter how well developed an athlete is, no matter 
how hardened his muscles are, if he throws himself against a 
steam roller, he will need the services of the ambulance corps. 
The quiet, insidious attacks of the Y. M. C. A. on our Church, 
the closed doors to the officers’ chambers will sooner or later 
crush the Catholic young man who can not help feeling that he 
is begging favors and will probably yield, even if he is well 
grounded in the Faith. 

In answer to Mr. McCloskey’s claim that the Y. M. C. A. is 
not a religious institution, I would refer him to some of the back 
numbers of AMERICA, where his claim was disproved by the very 
advertisements the Y. M.-C. A. used. 


Blackstone, Mass. IGNORAMUS. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Several of Mr. McCloskey’s critics apparently assume that a 
Catholic can not utilize the gymnastic facilities except he also 
take part in the social work of that institution. This is not the 
case. One need not make any acquaintances at the Y. M. C. .\. 
or ever attend any of their lectures or social functions. He can 
make their athletic equipment serve his own purposes, and have 
no other connection with their. organization. 

It has been my observation that the crowd whom you will find 
using the gymnasium is a crowd very much like that at any 
good athletic club, intent upon diverting themselves rather than 
upon converting you. If a youth can keep away from the social 
side of the organization, where I think undoubtedly proselyting 
is attempted, no danger confronts him, and he is acting within 
his moral rights unless his conduct is wrong from an entirely 
different angle, to wit, that he contributes money toward the 
propagation of doctrines which he must regard as false. Is this 
the case? Frankly, I have not been able to reach a satisfactory 
conclusion. If one purchases the facilities which the Y. M. C. A. 
cffers for sale, is it not just a commercial transaction? If it is 
not wrong to buy sporting good from Y. M. C. A. counters, it 
is not wrong to buy sporting facilities. It is certainly a sub- 
stantially different situation from that presented by the donation 
of money for Y. M. C. A. purposes. I think the only moral 
question involved is whether a young man does wrong, when in 
using a harmless branch of an organization, he contributes 
nioney which is expended in another branch of the same or- 
ganization, for purposes which he can not approve. Is it dif- 
ferent, except in degree, from dealing with the United Fruit 
Company, knowing (if such be the case: see contribution in a 
recent issue of AmMErRIcA) that part of the purchase price will be 
used in proselyting in South America? , 


Los Angeles. DonaLp GALLAGHER. 
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Saint Francis and His City 


HERE appears to be a certain doubt in the minds of 
some historians as to whether San Francisco is 
actually named after Saint Francis of Assisi or Sir 
Francis Drake the Elizabethan filibuster, and this may 
account for the perturbation which has seized upon a 
metropolitan daily at the suggestion to erect a statue in 
San Francisco in honor of St. Francis. Any association, 
so it is urged, there may be with the saint is too remote 
to be obvious, and in support of the contention are cited 
the cities of St. Paul, St. Joseph, San Antonio and St. 
Augustine, which, if the daily be correct, have no con- 
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a statue of St. Francis appropriate in the city of San 
Francisco, but also that the present time, when the his- 


| tory of California is holding the attention of the whole 
_ world, is singularly opportune for the association of the 
| city and the State with the saint to be made prominent. 


‘successful discoverer. 


It would be unjust to accuse the great daily of trying 
to belittle the Saint of Assisi. Indeed, it concedes that 
much of the Franciscan spirit might be discovered in 
San Francisco: there is doubt, however, as to whether 
the average newspaper man would make quite the most 
But deep down there is the fear 


_that if St. Francis be honored as the patron of San 


| named. 


Francisco, there would be little to prevent some devout 
but hopelessly misguided persons seizing upon the idea 
that the cities of St. Paul and St. Joseph were founded 
by the Paulists and the Josephites, and insisting upon 
erecting statutes of the saints for whom the cities are 
There is even the making of a respectable feud 
among the citizens of St. Augustine as to whether their 
city was founded by the Augustinians or by Benedictines 
from St. Augustine’s at Canterbury, which, for thrill 
would eclipse the symbolization of the character of Los 
Angeles “with an appropriate group of angels.” 


Moving Picture Censorship 


HE enormous popularity of moving picture exhibi- 
tions and the vast influence they are consequently able 
to exert upon the general standard of morality are facts 
with which we have long been familiar. Yet the latest 
statistics, laid before the New York Theater Club by 
Commodore J. Stuart Blackton of the Vitagraph Com- 


_ pany of America, may truly be called startling. Accord- 


nection with their namesakes or their works. The obvious 
thing, then, for San Francisco to do would be to erect | 


a statue of the sea rover, and to change its name to 
Drakeville. 

But the point of the grievance seems to be that it was 
not the Franciscan spirit which rebuilt the city after the 
devastation by fire and earthquake, which, in its degree, 


is true. For the Scriptural injunction “Sell all thou hast 


and give to the poor,” is, of course, not symbolical of | 


San Francisco, though it is hardly necessary to go 
through the columns of the daily press to gather this in- 
formation. Whether the Franciscan spirit rebuilt the 
city does not greatly matter ; what is important to ask is 
whether there would have been any city to rebuild had it 
not been for the Franciscans. 

Curiously enough, and in spite of the fears which agi- 
tate the metropolitan daily, not only the city of San 
Francisco but the whole State of California have intimate 
connections with St. Francis and his works. A recent 
work on the California padres and their missions shows 
to how great an extent California is indebted to the 
Friars, and if the reading of a book be too severe a 
strain, even to a writer of editorials, a brief glance at 


the map of California will make it clear that not only is | 





‘ing to his estimate 11,000,000 people daily attend the 


various moving picture theaters throughout our country. 
During the year 1913, for which he had gathered statis- 
tics, 40,000 miles of moving picture films were made, 
enough to engirdle the earth, or to provide thirty tin- 
types for every citizen of the United States. The figures 
become almost fabulous when we strive to estimate the 
number of persons who viewed these different films. The 
rental alone of such films during the year 1913 amounted 
to $25,000,000 and the small admission fees, made up 
mostly of nickels and dimes, amounted in the course 
of the same year to $275,000,000. 

“What,” we may well ask, “were the scenes and situa- 
tions presented to the billions of spectators entertained 
and instructed for good or evil by this popular form of 
amusement, which combines the least expenditure of phy- 
sical and intellectual exertion with the most intense emo- 
tional excitement?” Surely it is a vital matter of national 
importance that the strictest supervision be exercised here, 
and that censorship allow of nothing even approximating 
to laxity. Moving picture exhibitions are not patronized 
by the young exclusively, but boys and girls form a very 
large part of the patrons. The criminal carelessness 
which permits the exhibition of indecent or other morally 
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harmful representations is therefore all the more un- 
pardonable. While a greater or less degree of conscien- 
tious delicacy is exercised in certain cities or certain 
establishments, it is likewise true that in other instances 
the most seductive or perversive presentations are al- 
lowed. There is need of insisting everywhere, under the 
severest penalties of the law, upon strict censorship of 
all the films. Catholic societies have at times been laud- 
ably active in this matter, though much remains to be 
done. Parents above all have the duty of preserv- 
ing at least their own children from the harm which 
enters the soul so easily through the eyes. 


Dynamite, Christian Science, and Lourdes 


6¢¢% AN Hair Turn White in a Single Night,” is an 

important question recently discussed by Dr. 
John A. Wyeth in the New York Sun. Dr. Wyeth does 
not think that it can, nor, although a friend once earn- 
estly propounded a contrary opinion, does he believe 
that hair can grow after death. “There was no use try- 
ing to do away with a conviction that had indelibly 
crystallized itself in his brain-cells,” writes the learned 
doctor. “Dynamite, Christian Science, or Lourdes, or 
some powerful stirring up of the emotions might have 
done it, but reason in argument, never.” 

Although a man of science, it is not at all likely that 
the learned doctor attaches any particular emphasis or 
meaning to the word “Lourdes.” It is quite probable 
that he knows nothing whatever about Lourdes. He 
has heard the phrase used as a synonym for supersti- 
tions, or something of the kind, and he repeats it, most 
unscientifically, without any reflection as to what it may 
really mean. Seeing that it is bracketed with dynamite, 
Christian Science, and “some powerful stirring up of the 
emotions,” the learned doctor’s ignorance of Lourdes, 
may fairly be said to be abysmal. 

Science, Haeckel once said, is firstly experience, and 
then, inference. Dr. Wyeth’s experience with hair, both 
in its natural state and after death, may invest his in- 
ference on this important matter with singular value. 
But should the doctor care to discourse more largely 
upon Lourdes, it is respectfully suggested that he take 


the trouble to base these inferences likewise upon ex- | 


perience. 


Why Pray for Peace? 


NUMBER of our correspondents have professed 
themselves at a loss to understand why we should 

pray for peace. If the war, as is constantly asserted, is 
bringing back to God many who otherwise would live in 
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spirit. “By this shall all men know that you are my dis- 
ciples, if you have love one for the other.” The Church 
fears and detests war. “From pestilence and famine and 
war, O Lord, deliver us!” Such is the petition that is 
daily on her lips. The very last thing that the late dying 
Pontiff tried to do was to avert the war, almost the 
very first thing that his beloved successor essayed was to 
bring back peace. Bishops the world over have ordered 
their priests to insert the prayer for peace in their Mass. 
The Bishop of bishops, Benedict XV, has commanded 
that wherever devotions are held during the month of 
May, there shall be recited his own touching prayer for 
the end of the fearful scourge. 

War is indeed a great scourge. It is a cause of end- 
less suffering to the guiltless no less than the guilty, it 
hurries many a soul unprepared before the dread tribunal 
of justice, it is an immense hindrance to divine worship, 
it pulls down what the Church with infinite pains has 
built up, it destroys the peace of souls that Christ came, 
on earth to give to men of good will, it leaves famine 
and pestilence and despairing souls and mangled bodies in 
its wake. Ali these calamities and many others does war 
bring down upon men. ‘From pestilence and famine and 
war, O Lord deliver us!’ May men make heaven ring 
with the prayer till at last God is constrained to take 
pity on warring man! 


America’s Vocation 


RIM accounts daily reach us from the trenches and 
the battle-fields; piteous scenes are pictured of the 
desolation left in the wake of war. With inexpressible 
feelings we dwell upon the sorrows of desolate mothers 
and orphaned children. But saddest of all is the realiza- 
tion of the spiritual havoc wrought in lands where even 
the names of the warring nations are unknown. Priests 
and Brothers have been summoned from the mission 
field in scores: those who remain with their flocks are 
struggling with difficulties that are well-nigh insuperable. 
They are impoverished: their schools, orphanages, hos- 
pitals are in danger of ruin for lack of funds. This in- 
deed is a great calamity. Europe’s affliction is sad: but 
it is of a temporal nature, and in countless instances God 
has already brought good out of it. In the mission field, 
however, the problem is of a more serious character: it 
effects the salvation of the souls entrusted to the Church. 
Issue after issue of the mission-journals bears one and 
the same message, a cry of distress, a plea for help, a 
call to America as the only natural hope of the missions. 
Clearly our time has come to answer the call. How shall 


| we do so? The venerable Archbishop Ireland points the 


sin, why try to hasten its end? The answer is so clear 


that it is startling to think that any could have put the 
question. War, though not always an evil in itself, 
brings with it calamities without number. It unleashes 
passions, stirs up hatred, thus running counter to Christ’s: 


way by saying: 

The Catholic Church must not allow the pall of death to 
spread over its missions in heathen lands. Those missions 
are its glory, the evidence of its divinely-given universality. 
Somewhere and somehow the remedy to menacing misfor- 
tune must be found. Catholics in Europe can do nothing; 
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Catholics in large-hearted America will be the savior of the 
Church in its missionary work. In the early days 
of its history, when its children were few and poor, the 
Church in America received magnificent contributions from 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. It was in- 
debted to that Society for its life, for the foundation of its 


prosperity which later came to it. 


This is a challenge to our generosity: the gauntlet has 
been flung at our feet. The world is watching to see 
whether we shall pick it up or selfishly turn aside, leav- 
ing the Society to which, under God, we owe our faith 
to eke out a miserable existence, devoid of good works, 
through lack of gratitude on our part. 


Signs of Superior Civilization 


He Appellate Division of the New York Supreme 
Court has just startled Gothamites into a new reali- 
zation, by designating three courts in New York County 
‘to try, murder cases exclusively, during the month of 
May. Veople are rubbing their eyes and asking what 
has happened. Nothing new; hands are dripping with 
blood, as usual. [Fifty-one people have been murdered 
in New York since the beginning of the year: forty- 
seven persons are now under indictment for murder or 
manslaughter: ten other cases are ready for the Grand 
Jury. A record, surely. \What will be done? Just this. 
The average law-abiding citizen who speaks the Ameri- 
“Somethin’ doin’, 
Trials will 


can language will say to his friend: 
ugh?” His friend will “Sure.” 
drag on week after week at immense expense to the tax- 
Fifty-five of those tried will go into cheap vaude- 
ville or become “movie” actors: two will be convicted. 
Then the comedy will begin. “Uplifters,” will sob and 
weep and splutter and splurge and denounce the State as 
a murderer. Commutation of sentence to life imprison- 
ment will probably follow: at the end of five or six years 
His hair has turned white 


answer: 


payer. 


the murderer will be freed. 
you know, and there are dark semi-circles under his eyes. 
Horrid—and a most excellent reason, too, why the 
criminal should be allowed to stalk the earth in search of 


a new victim, 


‘*Society’s’’ Conversation 


ee a man who really lives,” it has been well said, 
“is, in the main a serious man; his thoughts and 
his conversation are worth while.” Certainly his social 
intercourse will not always be characterized by super- 
ficiality and frivolity. Something besides trifles will en- 
gage his interest and occupy his leisure. Yet an observer. 
of “society on parade” who thus describes the nature of 
the conversation that is heard in those exalted circles, 
would lead the thoughtful to doubt that our “best so- 
ciety” is really “alive” at all. He writes: 

Plays are touched on, but acting is ignored; operas are 
discussed, but only for the personal performances of cele- 
brated singers, not for the music of the operas themselves. 
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Politics are discussed only so far as they affect the Stock 
Exchange or the race-track. Painting is discussed 
only to the extent of the latest fashionable foreign artist's 
portrait of the latest fashionable native society women. 
Literature is less fortunate, being considerably talked about 
in the shape of the latest fiction; but all the talk confines 
itself to the plot and the character; the style is left severely 
to itself. Science is discussed only as represented by the 
merits of competing types of automobiles. 


Though these idle lilies of the land pride themselves 
on having mastered so perfectly the principles of the 
nil admirari that nothing can any longer surprise or as- 
tonish them, yet by a strange contradiction they are ever 
seeking tirelessly in dress, reading and amusements only 
the fantastic and the sensational. America’s leisured 
classes, though they do not share the ancient Athenians’ 
intellectual subtlety, seem to resemble them in that crav- 
ing for novelty which St. Paul mentions. Like them our 
“best society’ apparently lives in and for the present 
hour only, and employs itself “in nothing else but in tell- 
ing or in hearing some new thing.” But is that “to live” ? 
The poet maintains that we really “Live by admiration, 
hope and love.” Those who become so fascinated by the 
witchery of nonsense that they are no longer able to dis- 
tinguish the important from the trifling, who are so satis- 
fied with this world that they never think of another, and 
whose lives of softness and self-indulgence have harden- 
ed and frozen the heart, these can not rightly be said 
“to live.” It was to such a people that St. Paul brought 
the newest and most striking intelligence they had ever 
heard. But they altogether missed its vital importance 
and only answered wearily: “We will hear thee again 
concerning this matter.” In all probability, however, 
they never did, for those old Athenians had long ceased 
to “Live by admiration, hope and love.” 


Micrometer or Megaphone? Which? 


66 HAT? That’s a micrometer-screw, a measurer of 
little things, midgets, mites, motes, molecules 
and of things still smaller. All made of hard metal, no 
possibility of expansion. It will tell you the exact width 
of ahair. \What fraction of an inch can it gauge? Why, 
this one will estimate accurately one ten-thousandth part 
of an inch. Rather minute, eh? But there is a special 
make which goes into still finer things. Yes, it can see 
too, but, of course, the micrometer-screw has a limited 
horizon. No vistas, panoramas or bird’s-eye views, but 
when it comes to concentration of vision and the descry- 
ing of infinitesimals, it is splendid. Here you have the 
eye of the micrometer-screw, called the micrometer- 
ocular. We are making micrometers now so that you 
can carry them around. Shall I fit you out with one?” 
“That other instrument? Why you know that. ’Tis 
only a new form of the megaphone. The old-time mega- 
phones have all been bought up by college students and 
guides in the sight-seeing cars. This is a vast improve- 
ment. It may not be popular on the grandstand because 
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it does not split the air with thunders. The special im- 
provements are a device for directing the sound, and 
another for eliminating all harsh or disagreeable noises. 
For example, you go to the theater and you wish to 
applaud with discrimination. While others are making 
a din and filling the ears of the poor actors with applause, 


deserved only by one or a few, you whisper into your | 


megaphone, ‘Well done, Othello’; ‘Rosalind, you have 
been magnificent.’ *You are the best grave-digger I have 
ever seen.’ Your message goes direct to the proper ear, 
and you are rewarded with a thankful smile, and your 
memory is embalmed in unforgetting gratitude. This 
one, you see, will not transmit hisses or boos or cat- 
calls. 
year’s model ?” 

As you leave this Novelty Store with its wonderful 
instruments, you may wonder at the mysteries of science, 
but unless you are vastly different from the rest of man- 
kind, you will find promptings and impulses and unholy 
tendencies which would outrival the achievements of the 
micrometer. Is there anything which limits the horizon 
of the soul? Is there anything which may cause the soul 
to imagine it is broad when it is really magnifying petty 
things? Are there human beings who feel starved when 
a crumb goes to another, who begrudge their neighbors a 
few drops of love when they have had the draught, whose 
eye-sight is so keen that a barely visible scratch assumes 
the dimensions of a gash or the depths and torment of a 
major surgical operation? Has any one ever had to close 
his ears to the reiteration of a maddening tune, ‘That 
was never done for me?” Answer these questions and 
perhaps you will see that you need not enter the Novelty 
Store to buy a micrometer. Jealousy is more micro- 
scopic, micrometric, more metallic and less expansive 
than any machine of human invention. 

Ah, but do buy that latest model megaphone that has a 
silencer for harsh sounds and a magnifier for sweet 
sounds. The world needs that whisper of praise which 
is enlarged in the soul to a trumpet-blast, filling and in- 
spiring the hearer, The comrade in the ranks would be 
thrilled to mighty deeds and lifted on wings by the touch 
of a fellow-soldier. A glance of approval may be the 
spark of a conflagration. A smile may be in some glow- 
ing heart, the first beam of a polar-dawn and a long 
polar-day. A megaphone differs from a funnel. The 
megaphone broadens its little contents to pour them 
whole in a generous flood upon the world; the funnel 
shrinks its contents and would narrow the universe until 
it trickles in a tiny thread into self. Encouragement is 
a sovereign remedy for jealousy. An enterprising printer 
recently issued this advertisement: Sell your hammer 
and buy a horn. It is regularly moved and seconded that 
the proposal be amended to read: Sell your micrometer 
and buy a megaphone, a large durable one, with a silencer 
for harsh sounds and a magnifier for sweet sounds. The 
world will profit by the purchase: two souls will grow in 
love and happiness, yours and your neighbors, 
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LITERATURE 


“Quotes,” Italics and Parentheses 


OW dear to the indolent writer are these three typo- 
graphical devices! “Quotes,” which in printer’s par- 
lance means the inverted commas indicating that a word or 
passage is another’s, has been time out of mind the stay 
and comfort of those not too proud to own that their 
thoughts have been better expressed before. The frequent 
use of quotation marks, however, though it may be prompted 
by laziness, quite as commonly indicates that the fair grace 
of humility is the writer's possession and that the serviceable 
virtue of honesty is no stranger to his breast. Of this consci- 
entious employment of inverted commas Newman’s contro- 
versial writings offer many examples. If he quotes an ad- 
versary, it is done verbatim, literatim and punctuatim, and the 
opponent’s argument is put as forcibly and clearly as pos- 
sible. Nothing could be fairer. Since Newman’s day honesty 
of this kind has become a more familiar spectacle than for- 
merly. 

But those little points that, in written speech, show so 
unmistakably that terms are being borrowed, have no ade- 
quate counterpart, unhappily, in the spoken word. Who has 
not felt, when listening to sermons or addresses, the “crying 
need” of some conventional gesture or intonation that would 
plainly indicate that the preacher or orator is quoting? Sup- 
pose, for instance, that every time a speaker used another's 
language, he should curve the fingers of his uplifted hands. 
Such a gesture would be a sufficiently close imitation of 
“quotes” and, if used conscientiously, would let the audience 
know just how much of the address they are hearing is the 
speaker's own composition. As preachers and orators naturally 
would not care to be making that rather humiliating gesture too 
often, they would give more time and care to the preparation 
of their sermons or addresses, and would so thoroughly 
assimilate and master their matter that the “quotes” sign 
would seldom need to be used, and their discourses in con- 
sequence would be marvelously improved. Here a delicate 
question of casuistry comes up. If an author quotes from 
his own unpublished writings, or if an orator cites a passage 
from one of his earlier addresses, should the borrowing sign 
be employed? The older moralists, as far as they have ex- 
pressed an opinion on the subject, seem to exact rigidly 
in such cases the use of quotation marks. Later theologians, 
however, and among them weighty names not a few, reason 
very subtly on the question and sanction, as a rule, the omis- 
sion of “quotes.” 

Another temptation that often assails violently writers and 
speakers is the unrestrained use of italics. It is far easier to 
lay stress on terms by drawing a line under them than by 
so constructing the sentence that the important words em- 
phasize themselves. Therefore are the indolent much ad- 
dicted to the “underscore.” This regrettable practice, more- 
over, is by no means confined to their written words. It per- 
vades their speech as well. We all number among our ac- 
quaintances men and women who are constantly speaking 
in italics. By tones, gestures and exaggerations they stress 
so forcibly the most commonplace observations that when 
an occasion arises that really calls for vigorous language the 
unhappy creatures are stricken dumb: their admiration or 
astonishment remain inarticulate and mute. 

“The italics are mine.” What a venerable “bromide” that 
is! But portentous withal. For when placed in a paren- 
thesis at the end of a quoted passage which seemed as first 
written to be quite innocent and guileless, the words call the 
thoughtless reader’s attention to the base insinuations im- 


plied in the terms italicized, and prepare the mind for the 
® 
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flaying that the author of the cited paragraph is sure to re- 
ceive and that right quickly, too. “The italics are mine.” 
And consequently a sound drubbing will soon be yours. 
The marvelous influence exerted by italics is well illus- 
trated by the classic example of Dom Flammato, the Tuscan 
His devotion to the Apostolic See was of so 
passionate a character that he took a resolution to read 
nothing save what was printed in roman type. His rigid 
adherence to this practice seriously imperiled, of course, his 
The sight 


Benedictine. 


reputation for scholarship, but he never faltered. 
of the gothic initials in the breviary he had to use robbed him 
of all devotion in choir, and a line of script that he was ‘once 
inveigled reading troubled his for years. 
His untimely death at the age of cighty-one is attributed to 


into conscience 
the shock he received from reading a papal document which 
was actually printed in those detested italics, a form of type 
always associated in Dom Flammato’s mind with heresy, 


schism and rebellion. 


The third temptation to which the indolent’ writer fre- 
quently succumbs is the lawless use of the parenthesis. To 
arrange in a clear and orderly manner the clauses of a sen- 


tence takes time and care. But the parenthesis, or its near 
relative, the dash, wickedly supplies “first aid” to the hurricd 
or the Iazy and enables them to make fairly intelligible many 
a paragraph had 
There is no mark of punctuation that the world 
The true 


which otherwise remained disgracefully 
obscure. 
could more easily do without than the parenthesis. 
literary artist avoids it sedulously, but on the careless writer's 
page the parenthesis or its equivalent is of frequent occur- 
rence. The man with an orderly mind will not rest content 
till he has made his thought crystal clear to the reader. But 
the person whose head is full of parentheses easily lets them 
slip into his speech and writing. 


Water DwicHt, S.J. 


REVIEWS 
Pioneer Laymen of North America. By Rev. T. J. Camp- 
BELL, S.J. Vol. I. New York: The America Press. $1.75. 


To his three previous volumes on the “Pioneer Priests of 
North Father Campbell has now added the first 


volume of 


America” 
a new scries devoted to the study of the ad- 
venturous Catholic laymen who were companions and co- 
adjutors of those devoted missionaries who brought religion 
and civilization to sections of the western world that stretch 
from ocean to ocean and from Hudson Bay to Brazil. The 
list includes, he tells us, 

Explorers, founders of States and colonies, governors of 

provinces, commandants of forts, captains of vessels, officers 

of the regular army, leaders of the reckless coureurs de bois, 
daring traders who, in the interests of commerce, ventured 
alone among the savages, besides pirates, filibusters and 
peaceful colonists. They are mostly Frenchmen, or native- 
born Canadians, but there are a few Spaniards, an occasional 

Englishman, and toward the end, a distinguished man who 

is frequently put down as Scotch, but who constantly insisted 

on his Irish origin. 

The “Pioneer Laymen” in this volume begin with that 
valiant Malouin sailor, Jacques Cartier, whose Récits give 
entertaining details of his three voyages along the coast of 
Labrador and up the St. Lawrence. In of these we 
have the first description (1535) of the habit of smoking. 
Next comes the story of Pedro Menendez, where we see 
the vain attempt of the French Huguenots to transplant 
their brand of Calvinism across the Atlantic,-and how 
Coligny, undismayed by his failure to rob the Portuguese 
of their Brazilian possessions, tried to wrest Florida from 
the Spaniards. This Menendez frustrated. “He was not 
the fierce and remorseless savage of anti-Catholic history,” 

e 


one 
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Father Campbell declares. “On the contrary, he was a 
quiet, calm, patient, unrevengefu] man.” 

Samuel Champlain’s exploits follow. We generally asso- 
ciate this founder of Quebec with Canada and the border 
part of the State of New York, hence there is a surprise in 
finding him on a voyage to Mexico in 1599. He was the 
distinguished faunal naturalist of his day. His narrative of 
the wealth and prosperity he observed in Mexico is in sad 
contrast to the conditions of that unhappy couutry to-day. 
After seeing all he could of Mexico he sailed around Yucatan 
as far as the Isthmus of Panama, which he crossed. When 
he got back to Europe he made the suggestion that it would 
be a practical scheme to dig a canal through the twelve miles 
that separated the Chagres river from the ocean. This, be 
it noted, was more than two centuries ago. 

With the record of Charles de la Tour we have the mourn- 
ful story of Acadia, and next the founding and development 
of Montreal are spread out in the careers of Maisonneuve 
and Charles le Moyne, and the volume concludes with a 
captain of industry, Pierre Esprit Radisson. Found as a 
lad a captive among the New York Mohawks in 1653, by 
the Jesuit missionary, Father Poncet, this Frenchman be- 
came the founder of the great English corporation, the Hud- 
say Company, and put into the control of England what 
is now British America. Radisson not only received no 
share of the vast wealth the Company accumulated but was 
the victim of misrepresentation, calumny and injustice both 
As he had embroiled France and 


son 


before and after his death. 
England in a protracted war for the possession of half a 
continent, he is, to the French reading public, one of the 
most detested men in Canadian history. Father Campbell 
regards him as “the innocent and unconscious tool of under- 
hand and unscrupulous statecraft.” 

The many admirers of Father Campbell will find in this 
new series companion pictures to his other popular historical 
sketches, and a good corrective also for certain false appre- 
ciations of facts and motives that a class of biased writers 
have fastened on American history. The volume is happily 
dedicated to a writer in the same field to whose zeal much 
historical data owes its preservation, Dr. Charles George 
Herbermann, President of the United States Catholic His- 
torical Society and editor-in-chief ef the “Catholic Ency- 
clopedia.” T. F. M. 


Spiritual Letters. By Mor. R. HucuH Benson. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00. 

Hugh: Memoirs of a Brother. By ArtHur CHRISTOPHER 
Benson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 

The mere fact that very limited excerpts from the letters of 
help and counsel he wrote to but one of his many correspondents, 
in a decade of incessant preaching and the production of some 
thirty volumes, make up into a handsome book, and that, in 
charm and style and intrinsic value these hurried missives of 
his pen maintain the high level of his finished works, bears elo- 
quent witness to the indefatigable zeal and charity and the 
spiritual wisdom and literary mastery of Robert Hugh Benson. 
They will be welcomed by the countless admirers Of the writer and 
the man for the new and pleasing light they shed upon his char- 
acter, for as A. C. Benson puts it in a preface of admirable 
taste, these “frankest expressions of faith and belief, and a point 
of view that corresponds to a faithful and beautiful handling and 
interpreting of life illustrate in a very peculiar way 
some of my brother’s most marked characteristics, not only his 
enthusiasm and swift expressiveness, but his eager desire to 
respond to every call and claim for sympathy and interest, as 
well as his grace of loyal and continuous kindness.” The first 
batch are selections from letters of direction to a retreatant in 
his last Anglican days, the next, commencing from his admission 
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to the Church, explains masterfully yet with tender patience the 
dogmas and difficulties of Catholicism, and from Rome he con- 
tinues to enlighten his spiritual daughter until she shared his 
conviction that “as to the Catholic Church, there is simply no 


question at all. /¢ is it: and that is the end of the matter.” His 
further letters “Of spiritual direction,” “To one beginning a 
literary career’ and “To one entering religion,” bringing his 
correspondent to literary distinction and the peace of permanent 
immolation, are replete with the absorbing interest commanded 
by the assured voice of a master. 

Here and there in this little book will be found a recipe for 
almost any dogmatic or spiritual disease or difficulty, and its 
refreshing informality will strengthen and commend it. Illus- 
trating from Rome the Church’s Catholicity, he writes: “This 
morning I, an Englishman, knelt with Italians before an Italian 
altar, and heard a German priest say Mass, with a negro server 
from Africa;’’ and having described with gripping realism Pits 
X preaching to a polyglot audience, he adds: “Parthians and 
Medes and Elamites we do hear in our tongue the won- 
derful works of God. It is all a matter of seeing, not argument.” 
There are unconscious revealings of himself, as in his letter 
from the Benedictine Monastery in Rome: “The Benedictines 
radiate tranquillity and the love of God, and have a sense of 
humor, and provide cold baths.” There will be found in these 
letters many other delightful things, which they who read oftenest 
will appreciate most. 

The subtitle, “Memoirs of a Brother,” explains the pur- 
port of Mr. A. C. Benson’s very welcome and valuable con- 
tribution to the life of his brother. Presenting that side of 
him which was least known to his Catholic friends, it is a 
necessary complement to the biography of his Catholic life, 
which the writer of these memoirs has entrusted to Rev. C. 
C. Martindale, S.J. It is the tribute of a loyal and affec- 
tionate brother who is at the same time frank, clear-sighted 
and critical, and skilled in the literary art of setting down 
incidents and characteristics in their true perspective; and 
happily the subject was such that the franker the pictures 
presented of him in youth and manhood the more they will 
delight his friends. Mr. Benson, however, has two limita- 
tions: his close companionship with his brother only began 
some years after Mgr. Benson’s conversion, and in religious 
belief and temperament they were, he says, “poles apart.” 
Hence there are gaps, which the recollections of other mem- 
bers of the family only partially fill up, and the analysis of 
religious motives is seriously at fault. This impotency to 
see the Catholic viewpoint rather spoils the two chapters on 
“Surrender” and “Authorship.” With the “Confessions of 
a Convert” before him, Mr. Benson fails to see the one com- 
pelling cause of the surrender that clamors through that 
remarkable book: Anglicanism has not, Catholicism alone 
has Authority from Christ; and the same inability prevents 
him from appreciating what is best and truest in Mgr. Ben- 
son’s fictional works. With this exception, the memoirs are 
in every way commendable and throw a most pleasing light 
on subject and author and the admirable family from which 
they sprang. M. K. 





James Russell Lowell as a Critic. 
M.A. (Columbia), Ph.D. (Yale). New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25. 

Lowell is a writer much affected by those whom no one 
can persuade to read “a classic’ but who are willing to ab- 
sorb at second hand authoritative “impressions” of a literary 
masterpiece. He had an insatiable hunger for books, a witty, 
graceful way of expressing himself, an unerring taste in the 
choice of quotations, but he was not a true critic. This Mr. 
Reilly has here proved to admiration. Owing to his thor- 
ough familiarity with Lowell’s works and career, the author 
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has been able to marshal an array of facts and citations 
which make it plain that the Cambridge *essayist was by no 
means a literary critic of the first rank. For all his reading, 
Lowell’s learning was not wide enough, his sympathy broad 
enough, his judgment sufficiently sound, nor his penetration 
sufficiently keen, to make him a really just and discerning 
critic. He was oniy an impressionist. Being a man of little 
philosophic depth,’ a reader rather than a thinker, and an 
author unduly influenced by his moods and prepossessions, 
Lowell could not write without often betraying his limita- 
tions. No fair-minded person ‘who finishes the perusal of 
Mr. Reilly’s book can fail to be convinced that Lowell as a 
literary critic holds a far higher place in the popular estima- 
tion than he deserves. The breadth and accuracy the 
author’s own knowledge of English literature appear on 
every page of the book. He shows unusual qualifications 
as a critic of the critic. Now and then there occur repeti- 
tions which can be eliminated with profit in a second edition 
Friends of Holy Cross will note with regret 


ot 


of the volume. 


that Mr. Reilly omitted to mention that he holds his first 
degree from that venerable institution, which has been the 
nursery of many great men. W. D. 


The Rediscovered Country. By Srewarn Epwarp Wuite, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated from Photographs. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00. 

This is a book to increase the geographical information of the 
world, to give enjoyment to the fireside reader and guidance to 
the sportsman who is looking for a new place to hunt in Africa. 
The “Rediscovered Country” of which Mr. White tells us is the 
very latest hunting ground on that continent and the last spot 
there untracked by sportsmen. It is a land, indeed, that had 
been discovered and charted by the prospector, but for all that 
it had not as yet been shocked by the sound of the white man’s 
It is not in British, but in German, East Africa that 
The narrative is cast in the form 


rifle. 
the path of these pioneers lay. 
of a diary and carries one through several months of tramping 
jungle and chaparral while searching for camp-spots and 
waterholes and the haunts of the game that had to be provided 
for the forty Africans who trailed after the author and his 
companion, Mr. R. J. Cunninghame. The diary style with its 
decapitated sentences and its mass of tangled detail somewhat 
compensates for its monotony of form by its constant shifting 
of scenes and incidents. To add to this entertaining variety the 
pages are well set off by a hundred photographs of the land- 
scape, the animals and the Negroes in the “Rediscovered 
Country.” A lion hunt in which Mr. White single-handed drops 
four lions in one fight may make some incredulous reader pause. 
And still this may not be of such general interest as the sight 
of a hunter speeding along on a motor-cycle with a lion in hot 
pursuit; or that story of a doctor, who presented all the Negro 
chiefs in his neighborhood with bicycles so the roads would 
always be kept in good repair. The book closes with minute 
instructions for hunters and a fine map. J. P. M. 





Introduction to the Science of Ethics. By THeEoporE DE 
Lacuna, Professor of Philosophy in Bryn Mawr College. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

The author’s purpose has been to present us in this book 
with a comprehensive outline of the science of ethics, as 
he believes it to exist to-day, and at the same time to offer 
an extensive though not complete account of the principal 
Greek and English systems of the past. Christian ethics as 
such Mr. De Laguna does not consider worthy of special 
treatment in the classroom. Lacking the absolute moral 
convictions which Christianity implies, the author advances 
the various ethical systems with but little directive comment. 
Religion is at once excluded for, in his opinion, it does not 
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enter into a scientific consideration determining the motives 
of right conduct. With divine authority and sanctions de- 
barred, morality has necessarily been cut adrift from its 
moorings. The evolution of moral standards is consequently 
the first postulate of the Bryn Mawr professor's ethics. 
Many of the “moral values” may have been found useful in 
the past, we are informed, but now reveal serious short- 
comings, while there are still other standards whose defects 
are not yet generally recognized. One of these “survivals 
of barbarism,” he tells his pupils, is “the way in which the 
young girl is commonly taught to regard chastity—as a 
precious possession which, once lost, can never be regained.” 
The moral system which may now seem to us absolute ap- 
pears so only because of our narrow vision. 

not new 


similar doctrines in the latest 


Leaving the sure guidance of the Church 


These and are 
book on ethics. 
and the Holy Scriptures, we are at once landed in the new 
paganism with which our non-Catholic classrooms are often 
All supernatural sanctions for right living 


Earthly happiness alone is proposed as a 


only too familiar. 
are swept away. 
general, though not a universal, reward of moral conduct. 
A straw is cast out to save the young amid the tempests that 
them about. In spite of abundance of learning and 
many shrewd and true distinctions, the book is only another 
the failure of modern education without 


JH. 


toss 


illustration of sad 


God. 

Hillsboro People. By Dororny Canrietp. With Occa- 
sional Vermont Verses by Saran N. CLecuorn. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.35. 

The author of this very readable volume of stories believes 
that only in villages like Hillsboro, Vermont, people really 
nowadays. Those whom hard destiny has made city 
dwellers “seem to be doing everything that was ever done 
or thought of except living.” They make everything except 
one another's acquaintance: the only thing in the world that 
is really worth doing. In Hillsboro, however, life is really 
lived, for everybody knows all about everybody else, and 
all look on with the keenest interest while the tragedies and 
comedies of the village are being played. Nelse Pettingrew, 
for example, has gone awooing. Will the girl he marries 
help him to keep sober? Or proud old Squire Marvin, who 
worried his wife to death and spoiled all his children, is 
being carried off to the insane asylum. The “Hillsboro 
People” who witnessed that scene had no need of Aéschylus 
or Shakespere to offer them the catharsis of pity and terror. 

The author knows her rural New England thoroughly. 
The seventeen stories in the book are for the most part illus- 
trations of the spirit of self-repression and unselfishness that 
characterize the villagers of Hillsboro. The best tales are 
“Petunias,” which tells how a family behaved when the 
smallpox came; “As a Bird Out"of the Snare,” a story of 
heroic renunciation; “Portrait of Philosopher,” which 
smacks of Hawthorne; “Flint and Fire,” the account of two 
old sisters’ reconciliation, and “Avunculus,” a sympathetic 
study of the race problem in New England. Other stories 
in the volume, which turn on the practical denial of Chris- 
tianity among some descendants of the Puritans, are not 
pleasant reading. The “Vermont Verses,” scattered here 
and there, harmonize well with the prose. W. D. 


“live” 
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The Need for Art in Life. By I. B. StouGHton Hovsorn. 
New York: G. Arnold Shaw. $0.75. 

Though this book is largely made up of a rather one-sided 
panegyric of ancient Greece, the author shows an apprecia- 
tion of what was most attractive about the Middle Ages 
that is very refreshing. He maintains that the Athenians, 
say, of Pericles’ time, represented the highest attainable per- 
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fection of goodness, truth and beauty; the medieval gentle- 
man possessed the good and the beautiful but not the true; 
whereas we of to-day have the good and the true but lack 
the beautiful. Hence “The Need of Art in Life.” A wider 
and more careful reading of the ancient Greek writers, how- 
ever, would hardly justify the flattering description of Hel- 
lenic culture or the idyllic picture of Athenian slavery which 
Mr. Holborn gives. In that much-vaunted republic Socrates 
was put to death for his opinions, while some of Athens’ 
most famous sons, e. g., Plato, Aristides and Xenophon, spent 
a great part of their lives in voluntary or involuntary exile. 
Accustomed as we are to the prevalent tone of non-Cath- 
olic strictures on medieval times, Mr. Holborn’s description 
of the popular enthusiasm for art in those days and of the 
wonderful success genius had in giving it expression is 
very pleasant reading, as is also his high tribute to medieval 
morality. In his brief notice, however, of the intellectual 
side of the Middle Ages the author is not so happy. He be- 
trays the usual inability to see the true intellectual glory 
of those times. He finds nothing but the repression of 
scholarship and learning. To support his contention he has 
to go outside the Middle Ages proper for instances, and 
even these are inaccurate. What persecution, for example, 
did Copernicus suffer or Columbus+-at least for his scientific 
achievements? While sharing with Mr. Holborn much of 
his disapprobation of things modern, Catholics can not admit 
that the one chief need of our age is its lack of beauty, and 
of.a keen hunger for the beautiful. A more crying need is 
that of fixed moral standards and of practical enthusiasm for 
Christian ethics. J. F. X. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


So few are the Americans who really understand the nature of 
the relations between Church and State in Mexico as shown by 
the history of the past fifty years, and so unsatisfactory has been 
our information regarding the Catholic Party’s attitude toward 
the present revolution, that the current Catholic Mind will doubt- 
less prove to be of great interest and value. It opens with a very 
readable paper on “The Church and the Mexican Revolution” 
from the pen of a “Mexican Lawyer,” who took a prominent part 
in the events he describes, is followed by a summary of Mr. 
Fryan’s letter to Dr. Kelly and ends with the complete text of 
the latter's reply. 


According to the Bookman’s list, the six novels which were 
“The Turmoil,” 
of Fear,” Doyle 
( Appleton, 


most in demand during March were these: 
(Harper, $1.35); “The Valley 
“Who Goes There!’, Chambers 
“Contrary Mary,” Bailey (Penn Publishing Co., 
“The Harbour,” Poole (Macmillan, $1.40); “The 
Lone Star Ranger,” Grey (Harper, $1.35). The first story 
mentioned is a satire on American materialism and has been 


Tarkington 
(Doran, $1.25); 
$1.35); 
$1.25); 


favorably noticed in these pages. The second was reviewed 
in our issue of March 20, and tells about a new adventure of 
Sherlock Holmes which is far less interesting than some of 
his earlier exploits. “Who Goes There!” book on the 
present war, is the ever-to-be-expected “latest” of the pro- 
lific and affluent Robert W. Chambers, for he now has 
thirty-nine novels to his name and said to derive from 
them an income of $100,000 a year. While not harmful the 
book has little individuality. “Contrary Mary,” though a 
“best seller,’ can be warmly praised. It is a refreshing novel, 
old-fashioned in its morals and its manners, wholesome from 
beginning to end, with a self-restraint in its handling of 
emotion and a skill in its presentation of ideals that make 
it pleasant reading. The book has more than its share of 
attractive characters and its theme is triumph through fail- 
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ure. “The Harbour” is a realistic novel with Syndicalists 
as its chief characters, and the hardships endured by dockers 
and stokers as its “message.” Strong situations and pages 
of vivid description are not lacking, but the book is filled 
with profanity, is unclean here and there, and preaches the 
gospel of revolt. The last story on the list is a red and drab 
“dime novel” that will do its readers nothing but harm. 





McClurg & Co., Chicago, have reissued in appropriate Oriental 
gorgeousness’ “Her Majesty the King” ($1.00), the late James 
Jeffrey Roche's clever and entertaining satire, in the guise of an 
Asiatic story, on Occidental deficiencies. Two decades have not 
dulled the edge of his wit nor flattened the point of his paradox ; 
hence even yet “the surprising adventures of the good Kayenna 
and the marvelous wisdom of Shabacac needeth no apology,” and 
the author's plea that his book be not relegated to the seekers of 
“transient knowledge in the public libraries, but be bought,” is 
still admissible. 

One good effect of the war is the interest it has created in 
Belgium, than which no land to-day affords more fruitful 
opportunity for the study of economics, industries, govern- 
ment, art in all its branches (including the art of living), 
social happiness and true democracy. This course is supplied 
as satisfactorily as could be expected in a volume of 242 
pages by Clive Holland in he Belgians at Home” (Mac- 
millan, $0.40). Opening with a rather skimpy account of 
Belgium's history and an admirablt picture of the Belgian 
people in their home life, the author plays a flesh-and-blood 
Baedeker to the reader through the seaside towns, along the 
West Flanders roads to Courtrai, from Tournai to Namur 
and up the Valley of the Meuse, then refusing unaccountably 
to let him see Liége, turns back to Brussels, Louvain, Ghent 
and Bruges, telling him all the while as much of Belgium's 
story and her artistic and industrial marvels as the reader 
or the book can hold. It is a valuable forty cents’ worth and 


on 


does not violate neutrality. 

Without question “The Man Who Forgot” (Doubleday, 
$1.25), by James Hay, Jr., is a “novel with a purpose,” for 
the book was written to further the nation-wide *prohibition 
movement.’ Drink has made “John Smith,” the hero, oblivi- 
ous of his past life, and then a sudden reformation turns him 
into a total abstinence agitator. He succeeds in gathering at 
Washington, from all parts of the Union, thousands of people 
who are bent on forcing Congress to pass a national pro- 
hibition law. Just as the measure is carried John, of course, 
wins his bride. Waller, the reporter, is an interesting figure 
and political life in the capital is well described. Thére is 
considerable “fine writing” in the book, however, and a num- 
ber of wild statements that will scarcely help on “the cause.” 
The reader is assured, for instance, that six billion dollars 
a year is “the tribute this country pays to alcohol,” and that 
a man who drinks a glass of beer lowers his general efficiency 
that day eight per cent. 


In “Socialism as the Sociological Ideal: a Broader Basis 
for Socialism” (Sturgis & Walton Co., $1.25), Floyd J. Mel- 
vin, Ph.D., has added another volume to the innumerable 
books written in defence of socialism. The old platitudes are 
rehearsed and some new fallacies added in a language evi- 
dently intended for “intellectuals” and not easily intelligible 
even to them. Socialism itself is sufficiently attenuated to 
leave no commonly accepted characteristics, acording to Mr. 
Melvin, than “the further progress of civilization by man” 
and “decision in place of warfare or competition.” The style 
and nature of the book may be gauged by the following 
pretentious definition: “Socialism is the social system which 
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seeks, by means of the social control of heredity and environ- 
ment, to direct the further progress of civilization in accord- 
ance with the ideals arising through social self-consciousness.” 
Is not such a definition another evidence of the disintegration 
of socialism from within? 


In a historical romance, “A Dealer in Empire” (Harper's, 
$1.25), Amelia Josephine Burr has sketched for American 
readers a picture of the court and times of Philip IV of Spain, 
where the more famous Velasquez walked with royal liberty 
and shared the splenglor of his own immortality with his less 
famous royal hosts. With dramatic skill the author portrays 
the cold and proud Olivares, the minister and “second king,” 
pandering by all manner of intrigue to the passions of the 
youthful monarch; and while the unscrupulous minister is 
dominating the country and hiding the tracks of his own 
viciousness from the eyes of his jealous sovereign, the power, 
prestige and territory of Spain slip away. The story is built 
indiscriminately of shadowy legend and of substantial history 
and, though the author soils some sacred things in her en- 
deavor to make vivid the unseemly doings of the king, she 
pays implicit tribute to the virtue of the Spanish people 

Henry Bordeaux's novel, “The Will to Live” (Duffield, 
$0.75), which has been translated into English by Pitts Duf 
field, is a plea for the influence which the dead members of 
a family ought to exert on the living generation. A man’s 
life is not merely a separate destiny, it is linked with the 
past and the future. Family traditions, especially if they be 
rooted in the soil, ought to be an incentive and a source of 
strength to the individual. The theme is well developed, 
although the story itself is too obvious and the translation 
at times rather stilted. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Allyn & Bacon, New York: 


Vorwarts: .\ German Reader. By Paul V. Bacon. $0.80. 
America Press, New York: 
Pioneer Laymen of North America. Vol. I. By Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J. 
$1.75. ; ; 
Richard G. Badger, Boston: 
City Life and Its Amelioration. By George Sharp. $1.00. 
Benziger Bros., New York: 
Questions of Moral Theology. Rev. Thomas J. Slater, S.J. $2.00; 


Miralda. wd Katherine Mary Johnston. $0.35; The Mad Knight. by 
yay von Schaching. $0.35; The Flower of the Field. By a Benedictine. 
0.60, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
War’s New Weapons, By Baron Hrolf von Dewitz. $1.50. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Eat and Grow Thin. By Vance Thompson. $1.00. 
Ginn & Co., New York: 
Readings from American Literature. By Mary E. Calhoun and Emma 
L. MacAlarney. $1.40. 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 
Under Which Flag? By Edith Staniforth. $1.00; The Catholic Library. 
Vol. XVI. Fisher on the Penitential Psalms. Vol II. $0.30; Golden 
Lights. By E. Gallienne Robin. $0.75. 
Mitchell Kennerley, New York: 
My Life Out of Prison. By Donald Lowrie. $1.50. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Hugh: Memoirs of a Brother, By A. C, Benson. $1. 
The Macmillan Co., New York: 
Spoon River Anthology. By Edgar Lee Masters. $1.25; The Harbor. 
By Ernest Poole. $1.40. 
Oxford University Press, New York: 


The Growth of English Drama. By Arnold Wynne. _ $1.15; Dedications 
and Patron Saints of English Churches. By Francis Bond. $2.50. 


Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia: 
Contrary Mary. By Temple Railey. $1.25. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 

A Florentine Cycle and Other Poems. By Gertrude Huntington Mce- 
Giffert. $1.25. 

Volksvereins- Verlag, M. Gladbach: : 
Die Monroedoktrin. Von Dr. Hans Wehberg. 40 Pf.; Aegypten: Ver- 
fassung, Verwaltung, Volkswirtschaft. 40 Pf.; Im Kam um unsere 
Zukunft. Von Prof. Dr. Martin Spahn. 60 Pf.; Miitterlichkeit. Von A. 

Heinen. M. 1.20; Bismarck. Von Martin Spahn. M. 2.50. 
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EDUCATION 


School Children’s Health 


[* “Bulletin No. 4, for 1915” of the United States Bureau of 
Education, which may be obtained at fifteen cents a copy 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., there are condensed some practical 
articles on the health of school children. Superintendents, princi- 
pals and teachers of our parochial schools will find this “Bulletin” 
of great value as will be clear from the following excerpts and 


comments. 
HYPERTROPHY OF THE TONSILS 


The Department of Health of New York City found that “ap- 
proximately thirty per cent. of the children in the schools were 


suffering from hypertrophied tonsils with or without such an | 


obstruction to the nasal breathing as implied the presence of 
adenoids.” The Department thought to fix a standard as far as 
possible for the class of cases of this kind in which operation 
would be advisable. Accordingly a letter was sent to a number 
of eminent specialists in throat and nose diseases in New York 
asking them what in their opinion were the exact indications for 
the operative treatment of enlarged tonsils. It is interesting 
to find that no two of these specialists agreed as to the exact 
details. So if one hundred children with enlarged tonsils were 
submitted to these seven specialists no agreement could be reached 
among the doctors regarding the wisdom of operating. The 
Bureau of Child Hygiene then established the following practical 
standard: No case is to be considered as true hypertrophy of 
the tonsils unless the hypertrophy is such as to interfere with the 
nutrition of the child or to cause secondary disturbances which 
interfere with its health and incidentally with its school progress. 
There are many specialists who seem sure that any enlargement 
of the tonsils is the signal for their removal. Where adenoids are 
present, of course, these should be removed. There has been, 
however, a good deal of over-zeal in operations in the throat 
and nose and it is interesting to find that a wave of conservatism 
is now setting in and that medical educational authorities will 
not permit themselves to be rushed into the operation mania. 
Where there is mouth breathing the difficulty should be removed 
so as to secure proper nasal breathing, but if the child is breathing 
through its nose and is in good health and strength, operations 
are of dubious value. 


DISEASES OF THE EYES 


In the articles on “The Care of the Eyes” there is important 
information about how to preserve the sight at its highest pro- 
ficiency and about the prevention of blindness. At least five 
per cent. of blind cases are due to ocular injuries, most of which 
are preventable, as they arise from carelessness or ignorance. A 
much larger proportion of these injuries occur in children than 
in adults. Not a few of them are due to toys. 
arnually claims a harvest of blind eyes. 
fluid core, has taken a large toll of boys’ eyes. Inquisitive chil- 
dren try to find out what is at the center of the ball and the 
irritant liquid is shot into the eye. Wood alcohol blindness still 
occurs with a frequency that should be noted. Certain diseases 
which often produce blindness and are communicable, as tra- 
choma, are quite easily recognized. Therefore teachers and those 
in charge of children’s institutions should know about them. 


STUTTERING 


The question of stuttering, so important for a large number of 
children, receives interesting treatment from two different 
specialists of large experience. Both insist on the absolute indi- 
viduality of cases, that no two are similar and that any successful 
method of treatment must be adapted to the individual. They 
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both emphasize the fact that over-consciousness has a great deal 
to do with the difficulty of speech and they make it very clear 
that the treatment must be mental rather than physical, though 
the psychic causes of stammering can, of course, be reached and 
removed only through the physical activity of the individual. 
While some of the stutterers are so bright their ideas seem to 
outrun their powers of speech and thus disturb articulation, some 


| of the worst cases suffer from stuttering of mird, or a chronic 


uncertainty about just what they are going to say. Any “cure” 
must have as its basis mental occupation. They should have 
their attention distracted from speech itself. Charles Kingsley 
succeeded in overcoming his stuttering by keeping a disc of cork 
between his back teeth while he talked. 


“Psycuic EPImIpEMICS” 


The question of psychic epidemics in schools shows how 
“suggestible” children are. An investigation of a school where 
the headaches which kept recurring were supposed to be due to 
the poor ventilation of the school, an imperfect lighting system, 
or the presence of sewer gas, proved to be caused simply by 
hysterical imitation and suggestion. One school physician relates 
that in certain classes one-third or more of girl pupils between 
ten and fourteen years of age asserted that they suffered from 
headaches, though in other classes of the same school with ap- 
proximaiely the same number of pupils cases of headaches were 
rarely found. A suggestive therapy with bitter tincture, which 
su far as any therapeutic effect is concerned would be equivalent 
to bread pills, was prescribed and was immediately followed by 
an enduring cure. Many children who complain of headache 
have heard their mothers or aunts or some one else talk so much 
of headache that they begin to wonder about it and whenever 
they have a feeling of any kind about their head they complain 
of headaches. 


DISINFECTED Books 


The question of the disinfection of books is treated by an 
authority who declares that 

the process of killing germs in books by disinfection, al- 
though recommended especially by those who have the dis- 
infectants and the apparatus for sale, may be dismissed as of 
very little use on account of the impossibility of the gases 
penetrating into the interior of the volume. Any effective 
sterilization will ruin the books, anything that leaves the 
books unaffected is quite useless, for disinfectant purposes. 


The providing of school books by communities, and their ex- 
change from one set of children to another may cause the trans- 
mission of disease. This sanitary factor in the problem of pro- 
viding school books has never been given due weight, because 
the whole question is so largely one of commercialism. Library 
books ‘probably constitute a very frequent source of conveyance 
of children’s diseases. Convalescents handle them, there is no 
way of sterilizing them and unfortunately library stacks are 
usually dark rooms. The sun is the best disinfectant. 


NEw DISCOVERIES 


It is curiously interesting to note how many subjects are 
changing completely their aspects in the recent advances of physi- 
ology. After teaching for several generations that the taking 
of fluids in any quantity at meals diluted the gastric juice and 
weakened digestion, there is now a definite conviction in the 
minds of physiologists that rather liberal drinking helps and does 
not hamper digestion. A complete change has also taken place 
with regard to ventilation. It is now known that the good effects 
of efficient ventilation are not due to the chemical purity of the’ 
air. It is not because air is impure, but because it no longer 
carries off heat from the body that a person becomes uncom- 
fortable. It is now definitely ascertained that ventilation should 
be carried out in the interest of the heat economy of the body 
rather than with an eye to the chemical purity of the air that 
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we breathe. The good effects of the outdoor air depend on its 
coolness, its motion and its relative humidity, but if even impure 
air is kept in motion none of the bad effects supposed to follow 
from breathing impure air are observed. 

James J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


SOCIOLOGY 


All Work and No Play 


HIS page has chronicled the brief and sordid history of 
Francis Ignatius Brady. Francis, once a healthy, nor- 
mal, growing young person, was possessed of a desire, like- 
wise healthy, normal and growing, to mix with his kind 
for the purpose of amusement. He could find his oppor- 
tunity, it would seem, only in a poolroom with a saloon next 
door. His end was sudden and it came before he was 
eighteen. The term “find” implies that he was obliged to 
seek and may, therefore, be inapt. In too many municipali- 
ties of importance, poolrooms with saloons next door and 
similar unhallowed places fairly thrust themselves upon the 
attention of unwary, inexperienced boys and girls, seeking 
normal change and relaxation. , 


THE PropleM 


That a desire to play, to mix, to relax, to find amusement, 
to live a social life, exists in our young people, is fairly ob- 
vious. It can not be laid, as by an exorcism one might lay a 
ghost, by a well-considered exhortation on the necessity of 
self-abnegation. It is quite as natural as a desire for food 
and rest, and any attempt to eradicate it will end in disaster. 
The picture of an adolescent youth, biding at home of nights, 
to improve his mind and his manners, is very edifying. No 
less soothing is it to contemplate little Betsey Jane, as she 
holds her sampler to the lamp, to discern if the stitches be 
featly. done. But these pictures represent ideals, not common 
realities and, for thousands of homes, impossibilities. 

If the home be such that reasonable recreation and em- 
ployment may be found in it, or under its auspices, then by 
all means let the young people be encouraged to stay there 
as much as possible. No social settlement or amusement- 
center can have a tithe of the inspiring influence exercised 
by a good home. But there are thousands of homes so re- 
stricted, physically, financially, sometimes even morally, that 
they can afford the growing boys and girls little or no do- 
mestic recreation. The children of these households seek, as 
other children seek, relaxation in healthy play and amuse- 
ment. As they can not find it at home, they are likely to 
find it on the streets, or in places and under conditions 
which are not favorable to their growth in holiness. 


Tue “Don’t” Poricy 


How to direct the gregarious habits of the young is a 
question which becomes more pressing day by day. Only 
a part, the less important part, of the question is answered 
by sternly suppressing places which may be harmful, phys- 
ically or morally. It is not enough merely to remove ob- 
stacles. The question is not answered by saying “Don’t.” A 
policy of pure negation creates an impossible situation and 
defeats its own purpose. Excessive restraint leads to 
atrophy, a condition not intended by nature. When instead 
of issuing an unalterable ukase that Johnny shall not fre- 
quent the poolroom with a saloon next door, Johnny can be 
directed to a perfectly proper place of amusement in which 
he can have a larger amount of “fun,” the first step has 
been taken in the solution of a difficult problem. For Johnny 
and his sister like to dance, to go to the “movies”; Johnny 
wants to play ball, to belong to a “gang,” a club. His‘motto 
is the medieval axiom, agere est vivere, and he translates it, 


“Life means that something is doing all the time.” Ts he 
wrong? Not entirely. Life means ordered action, action 
constrained by proper limits, but it means action, after all, 
and in this sense he is right. Put Johnny in a cage, never 
let him mingle with other boys, never let him go abroad, 
and you may keep him from the influence of an openly 
vicious environment, but you will likewise make him a very 
dull, a very useless, unnatural kind of a boy. 


Its RESULTS 


At present, our young people can fulfill their social am 
bitions very readily with the aid of organizations either 
purely secular or governed by Church affiliations more or 
less intimate. These organizations in the form of dance 
halls, social settlements, theaters and athletic clubs, are nu- 
merous in every large city, but, from a Catholic viewpoint, 
very few of them can be commended without reserve, and 
many of them must be openly condemned from the stand- 
point of even elementary decency. This fact has drawn the 
criticism that, while religious leaders are ready to condemn, 
they are very slow to supply a suitable substitute for the 
evil condemned. 

There is much truth in the criticism. Our policy touching 
the social activities of a large class of our young people has 
been of a character almost entirely negative. “See what the 
children are doing, and tell them they mustn’t.” Instead of 
building a new road or finding the old one, we have con 
tented ourselves, when we have done anything at all, with 
deprecating and deploring and “viewing with alarm” the 
guideposts to the broad and easy path to iniquity. All this 
is good and sometimes necessary, but it is not enough. 
No human being can model his life on a series of negations 
A locomotive is restrained by the rails from plowing the 
fields along the right of way, but even this machine goes 
somewhere. We can not expect our young people to be con- 
tented if their desires, founded on human nature, for the 
amusement that is found in social gatherings, in athletic 
contests, in the theaters, are met by a policy of negation and 
restraint. 


Tue “Do” Poticy 


Here and there throughout the country, the observer may 
note a parish fairly well supplied with this world’s goods 
and large enough, in point of numbers, to be sufficient to 
itself. The spiritual wants of the flock are administered 
by a zealous and self-sacrificing clergy. The parish has its 
sodalities, its confraternities, and the real spiritual life of 
the people finds its truest expression in the crowds that 
throng to the Holy Table. Nor is the fact that man is a 
social being forgotten. There are clubs for boys and girls, 
clubs for the young men and women; there are lyceums, 
lecture courses, dramatic societies, and all these organiza- 
tions have their home in a parish house, in which you will 
find a splendid gymnasium, an excellent library, and a hall 
for dances, moving-pictures, and parish gatherings of young 
and old. Ample provision is thus made for a full and en- 
joyable exercise, under healthy conditions, of the social 
instincts of the young people of the neighborhood. Mixed 
marriages will be few in this parish, for the young people 
have become acquainted with one anether, and the boy or 
girl arraigned before the Juvenile Court will be a rarity. 
There is no “don’t” about this program. It is all “do.” 
It attracts the young people because it has something to 
offer them, something better, more enjoyable, than they can 
meet with elsewhere. As a sodality, it would be a failure; 


-but as a necessary complement to the sodality, it is a 


splendid success. The secret of the success lies in its recog- 
nition of the fact that, since the young people inevitably will 
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seek and find amusement, it is better that they find it where 
it will be beneficial and not harmful. 


MEANS TO AN END 


There was a period, and unfortunately some Catholic com- 
munities still languish in that darkened period, when to provide 
for the amusement of the young people, was thought to be 
beyond the office and beneath the dignity of the Church. This 
is misreading history. The mystery and the miracle plays are 
reminders of the medieval days when the parish was the center 
of the social as well as of the. spiritual interests of the com- 
munity. 
cieties will degenerate into mere social clubs or athletic societies. 
Gymnasiums, dramatic clubs, moving-pictures, swimming-pools, 
baseball teams and athletic fields will be used simply as legitimate 
and valuable means in the process of shielding our young people 
from harmful influences, and of engaging their interest, more- 
over, in activities which are physically and morally helpful. If 
a baseball team will attract boys who are beyond the influence 
of a sodality or a sermon, it is wisdom truly Christlike to open 
an account with a dealer in athletic supplies. 


Is Ir FEASIBLE? 


It is obvious, however, that what can be effected in this matter 
by a large and flourishing parish, is quite beyond the power of 
the smaller congregation, struggling with obligations which are 
imperative. Here we can take a needed lesson from the social 
organizations under the control of the various non-Catholic re- 
ligious bodies. It is the lesson of “pooling our interests.” Some 
reflections on this important matter will be offered in a subse- 


quent paper. Pau L. BLAKELY, s.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Writing in the current Catholic World on “A Serious Problem,” 
Joseph V. McKee calls attention to the deplorable lack of in- 
terest the Catholics of New York City aré taking in secondary 
education and contrasts their apathy with the zeal of the Jewish 
people of the metropolis in this respect. Seventy-five per cent. 
of the pupils enrolled in the city high schools are of Hebrew pa- 
rentage, he writes. In one there are 5,000 boys and only ten per- 
cent. of them are Christians. But are not our children being 
sent to Catholic high schools? Not in large numbers. For in 
four representative Catholic high schools he names there are 
enly some 1,300 pupils, a total altogether out of proportion to 
the Catholic population of New York. Mr. McKee’s conclusion 
is that more zeal for secondary education should be shown by 
Catholic parents. In this number of the Catholic World are also 


published the tributes paid that well-edited magazine on its recent 


Golden Jubilee, and excellent papers by Dr. Shanahan, Dr. Ryan 
ard Father Pope. 





The lecture given by Father Maturin, April 29, at Our 
Lady of Lourdes’ auditorium, New York, marked the close 
of that distinguished convert’s visit to America this spring. 
He told an audience for the first time what was practically 
the story of his conversion. In analyzing the psychological 
processes marking the change from High Anglicanism to 
Catholicism, as he had observed them in himself and in others, 
he said that a man’s natural conservatism, his extreme re- 
luctance to change religious opinions that he had held since 
childhood is what chiefly makes conversion difficult. Rome’s 
imperious way of speaking and ruling does not hold back 
the Ritualist at all: indeed that is what he most loves and 
admires in her. 
England are largely due to the fact that her bishops really 
have so little power. The boasted “comprehensiveness” of 
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the Establishment seems to be a cruel thorn in the High 
Churchman’s side. Father Maturin sailed for England on 
May 1, and does not expect to visit this country again. 


Some educators of note have recently commented severely upon 
the inability of the modern public school product to spell with 
anything like accuracy. “For some years,” says the Providence 
Journal, “the alphabet has been out of fashion in scholastic cir- 
cles, but there now seems to be a revival and a fresh recognition 
of the educational value of spelling. Newspapers have been 
active in several communities in emphasizing this value, by con- 
ducting competitions in spelling and offering prizes,” and some , 
schools have begun to bring back even the old-fashioned “spelling 
bee.” Nor have the advocates of reformed spelling been less 
active. Dr. A. Gideon, Special Field’ Agent of the Simplified 
Spelling Board, has recently induced a syndicate of newspapers 
to adopt the simplified form of spelling in twelve words, urging 
it on the ground of “economy and common sense.” The twelve 
words are, tho, altho, thru, thruout, thoro, thoroly, thorofare, 
program, prolog, catalog, pedagog and decalog. These spellings 
economize thirty-one letters. This is a solemn thought. 
Even in spelling wilful waste may make woful want. 





“Eccentricities of genius, Sam,” commented Mr. Pickwick, 
when the unconventional poses and remarks of Bob Sawyer and 
his companion were reported to him. The charitable observer 
is fain to pass the same judgment upon, Bishop Burt of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church whose eccentricities have been re- 
ported from time to time in the press. As is well known, the 
bishop is fully convinced that the Catholic Church is plotting 
the downfall of “our hard-fought liberties,” and he has no doubt 
whatever that before publication the metropolitan press is duly 
censored at the residence of the local Catholic bishop, or his 
representative. In Baltimore, Bishop Burt has recently outdone 
his most brilliant previous performances, by openly and un- 
biushingly infringing upon papal prerogatives. “Before Bishop 
Burt left,” writes the Baltimore Evening Sun, reporting a local 
meeting, “the members rose and sang, ‘God Be With You Tiil 
We Meet Again.’ He then pronounced the apostolic benediction 
im Italian.” This rather unusual incident of a Methodist bishop 
giving a papal blessing, and in Italian at that, suggests to the 
Baltimore Catholic Review that the bishop is planning to have 
himself recognized as the first Methodist Pope. For the benefit 
of the future Pontiff, it may be suggested that the Apostolic 
Benediction is usually given in Latin. But, of course, to Bishup 


Purt this may be a mere Romish corruption. 





Delivering the fifth of the Lyman Beecher lectures at the 
Yale University Divinity School, George Wharton Pepper of 
Philadelphia, formerly professor of law in the University of 
Pennsylvania, paid a remarkable tribute to the value of the 
Catholic parochial school. 


There is no doubt in my mind that the Roman Catholics 
have the finest system of teaching yet devised, and I am posi- 
tive that the time is coming when a move will be promoted 
to have each religion care for the education of its children, 
just as the Roman ‘Catholics are doing at the present time. 
I believe that these various religions will receive a small 
compensation from the State for the education of each 
pupil. When this move is started, you may be sure 
it will have strong political backing. 


Not all Catholics will agree with Mr. Pepper’s belief that the 
time will ever come when State aid will be granted to Catholic 
schools, while many will hold that it would not be desirable to 
receive this aid. But Mr. Pepper’s vision is keener than that of 
Dr. Gladden who holds, apparently, that parochial schools are 
unpatriotic, and of Mr. R. S. Bourne who thinks them un- 
necessary. 

















